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PREFACE 

With the exception of York, no town in Yorkshire 
is more closely connected wijth BngKsh history than 
Pontefract, which is, as Dean Swift said of it, "in 
all our histories." Yet, curiously enough, no 
history of town or castle has yet appeared, save 
from local printing presses. Boothroyd published 
one such volume in 1807; Fox, another, twenty 
years later. The one man who could have written 
a really great book about the place, Richard 
Holmes, certainly one of the most able archae- 
ologists of his day, spent his energies in numerous 
publications, all valuable, but unconnected, and all 
serving to show the riches of the mine in which 
some future historian may yet delve to more 
purpose. Pontefract is worthy a great book ; what 
follows in these pages can only be regarded as 
a mere outiine of the story of one of the most 
remarkable of our most ancient boroughs. 
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PONTEFRACT 



I. ORIGIN OF THE CASTLE 

IN the Anglo-Saxon Chronide, under date a.d. 
1087, some annalist, whose name has long been 
forgotten, has set down a shrewdly worded cha- 
racter sketch of William the Conqueror. He, like 
most of the chroniclers who compiled that fasci- 
nating record, wrote with first-hand knowledge: 
his summing up of the great Norman's qualities 
and defects, his virtues and vices, his achievements 
and diversions, shows that the writer must have 
been much about the court at Winchester, and 
have had daily opportunity of observing the king. 
He tells us of William's riches and of his wisdom ; 
of his splendour and power; of his mildness to 
obedient men, and his terrible severity to those 
who opposed him ; of his personal dignity and his 
stem manner; of his hot temper, which spared 
not his own brother; of his benefactions and of 
his covetousness ; of the oppressions which he 
wrought, and of the peace which he made to dwell 
thereafter; of the fear which he roused amongst 
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10 PONTEKRACT 

evil-doers, and of the iroa sway which he exercised 
over men who were only less mighty than himself* 
He tells how William truly reigned over England, 
knowing it so well that there was not a hide of 
land in the country that he wist not who had it| 
or what it was worth; he tells us, too, that he 
bade men to build many castles, and caused strong- 
holds to be set up not only in England but in 
Wales, even to the confines of Anglesey. And in 
the end, in a few graphic sentences, he gives us 
a dear insight into another side of the great man's 
character. He made many deer-parks, and estab' 
lished laws therewith, and he forbade men to kill 
the harts, and he loved the tall deer as if he were their 
father. 

In the early autumn of 1069, three years after 
Harold, last king of the English, had fallen at 
Senlac, with a Norman arrow through his brain, 
William was showing his fatherly afiection for the 
tall deer amidst that stretch of country which 
Hes between the Severn and the Wye, in the 
western marches of Gloucestershire, and was called 
then, as it is called to this day, the Forest of Dean. 
To him and his retinue came, hot-foot, a messenger 
who brought ill news. The newly conquered 
country was once n^ore in revolt. Swegen, king 
of Denmark, always a rival to the Norman's claims, 
had appeared in the Humber with a great fleet 
of ships, manned by thousands of fierce fighting 
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men. Eadgar the ^theling, last of the old royal 
line, who had been chosen king on the death of 
Harold, had gone to join him : with Eadgar had 
gone the dispossessed English nobles who had fled 
with him to Scotland when the Normans first 
marched north. But that was not all. The West 
of England was up. In Devonshire the English 
were buzzing like bees about the new castle at 
Exeter; their brethren of Dorset and Somerset 
were swarming around Montacute ; men were 
rising all along the Welsh Border from Chepstow 
to Shrewsbury. And yet there was more to tell 
— and the messenger doubtless trembled as he told, 
keeping his eyes averted as if he himself were in 
fault. York had fallen before the Danes and the 
English, and three thousand Normans lay dead 
about its streets and gates. The work of three 
years was all undone, and must be done over 
again. It was characteristic of William that he 
began the doing of it there and then. There was 
no more hunting of the tall deer that day — instead, 
there was the gathering up of a resolute band of 
horsemen, and a sharp departure for the North. 
And ere he turned away from the hunting of hart 
and hind to the chasing of men, William swore 
one of his terrible oaths, with that grim and stark 
ferocity which made men shiver at the sound of 
his voice — ^By the splendour of God not one man 
should be left alive, not one house left standing, 
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not one blade of grass should stay onblackened, 
not one beast of the field remain unslaughtered in 
all Northumbria from Trent to Tweed. 

But craft and subtlety, and the calm fore- 
seeii^ diplomacy which had made William the 
greatest man of his day, went with him in that 
hurried march to the North. The first thing to 
do was to rid himself of the Banes ; let him dear 
them out of the kingdom — with the rebel English 
he could deal at his leisure, and in his own fashion. 
Therefore to the Danes he went first, hearing of 
them as being in the northern parts of Lincoln- 
shire, whence they had withdrawn from York. 
But as William marched into Lindsey, the Danes 
retreated to their ships in the Humber, and it was 
from that safe vantage point that they sent mes- 
sengers to negotiate with him. William bought 
them o£E by payment of a huge sum of gold, and 
turning his face away from the North for awhile, 
sped westward towards Shrewsbury. As he in 
person crushed the rebellion along the Welsh 
border, his lieutenants quelled the risings around 
Exeter and Montacute, and the danger in the West 
and the South was swept away. Then William 
was free to lead his troops, now duly marshalled 
and alimented, towards Yoxk and Northumbria. 
He turned back from the Welsh border and Shrews- 
bury by way of Staffordshire and Nottingham, and 
thence hegon his march on York. When he reached 
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its batiks, the Aire was in flood, and for three weeks 
he waited for the waters to subside. At last the 
way was dear, and he hurried on to York. In 
York not a man was left to lift a hand against 
him. The Danes were gone; the English had 
fled; nothing remained but the wretched towns- 
folk. William marched in, and set to work at 
once on the rebuilding of the two castles which 
the rebels had destroyed. That was quickly ac- 
complished; then came the keeping of the oath 
which he had sworn in the glades of Gloucester- 
shire. He kept that oath after the fashion of the 
man he was — with thoroughness. He saw to the 
keeping himself — that, too, was characteristic. It 
was under those terrible eyes, which no man could 
look on without fear, that men, women, and 
children were put to the sword, that farmstead 
and cotti^e were levelled with the ground, that 
cattle were destroyed and granaries burned, that 
black ruin spread over the land like a flood tide, 
and that the broad acres which lay between York 
and Durham became a silent wilderness of deso- 
lation. Years later, when William lay dyix^ in 
Rouen, a word of remorse broke from him as he 
remembered his ruthless vei^eance on the York- 
shire folk. But he showed no relenting at the 
time, and no mercy, and so thoroi^h were his 
methods that when William of Malmesbury wrote 
his chronicle, sixty years later, he described much 
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of the land as still being bare of life and produce. 
Nevertheless, amidst this devastation, fresh from 
his mission of blood and fire, William kept that 
Christmas amidst the blackened walls of York. 
He sent to Winchester for his crown, his robes, 
and the vessels of state for his table, and he and 
his courtiers celebrated the Nativity of the Prince 
of Peace while desolation lay all around them, 
and the blood of the innocent country folk was 
still wet on their weapons. 

So much for the reason of the Conqueror's 
coming to Yorkshire in that Autunm of 1069 — 
we are more directly concerned here with a certain 
event which sprang out of his coming. In all 
the chronicles and histories we find it stated that 
William's march on York was interrupted when 
he reached the south bank of the river Aire, and 
that on that bank he spent three weeks. Various 
writers difEer as to his doings during that time : 
others, again, difEer as to the exact place at which 
he was forced to wait until the floods subsided. 
And taking the last point first — the river Aire, 
after rising in the district of hills and moorlands 
beyond Skipton, runs in a south-easterly direction 
by way of Bingley and Leeds to a point near 
Castleford where it is joined by the Calder, its 
most important tributary, which flows to that 
point from the Lancashire borders, by way of 
Dewsbury and Wakefield. From Castleford, the 
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Aire, thus reinforced in volume, makes a wide 
sweep round the low-lying flats of Fryston to 
Ferrybridge, whence it proceeds through an un- 
dulating country to fall into the Ouse near the 
riverside village of Airmyn. Some writers have 
inclined to the opinion that William was held up 
fay the swollen waters of the Aire at Castleford, 
the Legiolium of the Roman occupation, through 
which ran the old Roman road between Danum 
(Doncaster) and Isurium (Aldborough), arguing that 
he would certainly follow this road in advancing 
to York from Nottingham. But the Norman 
method of marching was largely modelled on that 
of their Roman forerunners, and when William 
came to Bamsdale, south of Pontefract, he would 
there find a road which ran straight to York 
through Darrington, Ferrybridge, and Tadcaster, 
and the probability is that he ptirposed to leave 
Castleford to his left, and went forward by what 
he must have known to be the shortest route. 
There he would strike the Aire at what is now 
Ferrybridge; he would also strike the one spot 
along the southern stretches of the Aire which 
at that period of the year was sure to be flooded 
— ^the wide, low-lying expanse of marsh which 
stretches between Ferrybridge and Brotherton. 
Here, even to these times, the floods are out 
whenever the heavy rains of the Craven Hills send 
a roaring flush of water along the Aire, to be 
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accelerated by that other rush which sweeps along 
the tributary Calder from the Petmine Range. 
Brotherton M^sh is at such times transformed 
into a lake; the Great North Road, crossing it 
on its way from Ferrybridge to Sherburn and 
Tadcaster, is carried from the northern foot of 
the big modem bridge over the Aire by a sort of 
embankment for some distance — ^in fact, until it 
is clear of the Marsh, and begins the climb of the 
high ground north of Brotherton. There is little 
doubt, accordingly, that it was at what we now 
know as Ferrybridge that William and his army 
halted, finding in front of them a broad, swollen 
river which for a space of probably two miles had 
expanded into a great, impassable lake. 

But as to the way in which William spent the 
time of enforced waiting — according to some writers, 
he and his principal captains journeyed up and 
down the south bank of the Aire, as far west as 
Castleford, as far east as Snaith, seeking some 
fordable place. It may have been so, but it is 
certain tluit there were many Normans in William's 
army who had been in that r^ion before — as, 
indeed, William himself had — at the time of the 
earlier marches on York, and who accordingly 
knew that thereabouts was no bridge, and no 
ford passable until the floods had gone down, 
and that there was nothing to do but to wait with 
what patience could be mustered. Once the floods 
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had gone, there would be little difficulty about 
f ordii^ the shallow Aire — such few folk as lived 
in those parts forded it every day, at any point 
from Castleford to Kellii^ton. To sit down before 
that dreary swirl of water, then, 'was the only 
thing, and sit down they did — ^waiting. And we 
may feel sure, despite all the conjectures as to the 
finding of a ford between Ferrybridge and Temple 
Hirst, and the passing over it into a country so 
thickly wooded that marching was impossible, save 
in single file, that at Ferrybridge William's army 
stayed, until Brotherton Marsh was less of a lake 
and more of a mud swamp, when they scrambled 
through the Aire and went on their way in the 
usual fashion, and along a road which even then 
was a good one. 

One man in that army of vengeance, however, 
would turn the three weeks of inactivity to advan- 
tage. No great captain of armies, from Alexander 
to Napoleon, ever possessed a better eye for the 
values of a strat^ical position than did William 
the Conqueror, and we may be sure that while 
his men ate and drank and cursed and gambled, 
before the seething and turbid floods at Ferry- 
bridge, he himself rode about the surrounding 
country, estimatixig its possibilities in the des^n 
which even then was fermenting in that sharp and 
active brain. Eastward there was little to occupy 
William's attention^ or to ezdte his imagination. 

B 
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Beyond the limestone ridge whereon Knottingley 
now lies he would find a level, monotonous 
expanse of country, watered by the Aire, which 
became a great marsh, tenanted only by wildfowl 
and largely covered by wide stretches of water 
as it approached the meeting of Ouse and Trent. 
But westward, within two miles of his enforced 
halting-place at Ferrybridge, a vastly different 
formation of country would reveal itself to his 
quick eye. One may imagine the great Norman 
riding his horse to the sunmiit of the little eminence 
now called St. Thomas's Hill, and thence looking 
across a narrow valley on what has since become 
Pontefract. Two impressions must needs have 
fastened themselves upon him at once — one, the 
similarity of the scene to more than one feature 
of his native Normandy ; the other, the immense 
strategic value and possibility of the remarkable 
configuration of the land. He saw before him a 
great island-like promontory, rising to a high ridge 
above the surrounding undulations, and terminated 
at its eastern extremity by a huge mass of pre- 
cipitous rock. He doubtless rode round and about 
that promontory and its ridge, and the more he 
saw of both, the more his impression would deepen. 
Here, indeed, was the place whereon to build one 
of those great Norman keeps in which he had such 
faith. Southward the promontory fell to a deep 
valley ; northward, it doped away more gradually 
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to the undulating land through which ran the 
Aire; westward, it was ringed round by gentle 
eminaices which presently fell to the levels whereon 
Featherstone and Ackworth now stand. Few situa- 
tions which William had seen in England possessed 
the natural advantages of this; his acute per- 
ception at once saw how those advantages could 
be increased and heightened by military skill and 
artifice. As the promontory advanced from west 
to east, it narrowed at one certain point to es^and 
again into the high, precipitous rock which formed 
its eastern limit. There was the place for a fortress 
— ^not Shrewsbury, not Exeter, not even Notting- 
ham itself, could show such a site. 

We may also imagine the Conqueror climbing 
to the heights of that great island-rock and looking 
around him. He would see the plain which 
stretches between the Aire and York; the great 
marshlands which lie where the Ouse and the 
Trent combine in the Humber; the twin hills of 
Brayton and Hambleton, keeping watch, as it 
were, over Selby and the Ouse; the — to him — 
unknown country stretching away towards I^eeds 
and Airedale, even then thickly covered with the 
remaining woodlands of the old Forest of Elmete ; 
he would see the long ridges which, to the west, 
sloped down to the banks of the Calder. And in 
his mind's eye he doubtiess saw, already risen, a 
great castie on the spot where he stood. He saw 
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it commanding all that country. It would over- 
look the old Roman highway which, passing from 
Danum to I/^iolium and Isurium, ran dose beneath 
this vantage grotmd. It would dominate the 
newer road by which he and his men had advanced 
from the edges of the Nottinghamshire forest. It 
would guard every yard of land between the Don 
and the Ouse in one direction ; between the Peak 
of Derbyshire and the estuary of the Humber in 
another. Its possibilities would be enormous; 
going east or west, north or south, no man, no 
armed force, could escape its vigilance. It may 
well have been that before William left that rock 
he said to those about him that here was the place 
whereon to build a stronghold which should become 
the Key of the North. 

About that rock and along the eastern end of 
the great promontory there was at that time no 
town nor any settlement. A farmstead or two 
lay in the valleys on either side. The rock itself 
was desolate. But further to the westward, on 
the highest part of the promontory, and on the 
slopes through which the ancient Roman road 
ran like an arrow to where Castlef ord now stands, 
was an ancient English town, small indeed in size, 
being no more than a few houses, homesteads and 
cottages, clustering about an old Saxon church, 
but already of some note in history. It probably 
stood where men now see St. Giles's Church and 
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the adjacent narrow streets in the modem Ponte- 
fract, and it derived its then name of Tateshale 
from an older name, Taddenescylf, which had in 
former times been given to the entire district now 
roughly represented by the present borough boun- 
daries. That name, Taddenescylf, is present with 
us to-day in the modem Tanshelf , the western half 
of Pontefract. Of Taddenescylf as a name we 
first b^in to hear in the tenth century, but for 
its derivation we must go back to the seventh. 
In the year 625, Eadwine, king of Northumbria, 
and founder of the great minster at York, married 
iEthelburh, sister of Eadbald, king of Kent, and 
the bride was brought northward by the great 
missionary, St. Paulinus. iBthelburh was also 
known as Tada or Tate, and the lands round about 
the present Pontefract were undoubtedly given 
to her as a marriage dovny, and became known 
as Taddenescylf or Tateshale — both names appear 
in ancient documents. In process of time the 
name became applied exclusively to the principal 
town of the district, smd by the tenth century 
Taddenescylf had become a place of some im- 
portance. At Taddenescylf, in 947, Eadred, first 
of the pre-Conquest kings to assume Imperial 
style (" Angulseaxna Eadred cyning et casere 
totius Brittianiae "— V. Cod. Dip. 433) and who 
had already been crowned at Kix^ston-on-Thames 
in the previous year, with the consent of the 
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Southern Witan, received the oath of all^iance 
from the Northern Witan, and the little town 
consequently became of a royal dignity. But it 
figures no more in history until William tarried 
by it in his march of vengeance. It was then 
called Tateshale } it is styled Tateshale in Domes- 
day Book ; it was a Crown manor at the time of 
the Conquest, when it possessed three mills, and 
a hospital for the poor, and had a value of from 
;^I5 to 3^20. And it was apparently a small and 
insignificant place, in size and population, when 
William the Conqueror saw it in 1069, and his 
interest in it arose, not from its history nor its 
possibilities of development as a market, but from 
the strategic value of the high ridge on which its 
first settlers had built their rude huts in the old 
Celtic days. 

The probability, then, seems to be that the 
origin of what became the great Norman castle 
of Pontefract is found in William the Conqueror 
himself, and that the idea of it was suggested to 
him by his own personal observations during his 
period of enforced inactivity while on his way 
to York in that Autunm of 1069. It is certain 
that he gave the manor of Taddenescylf or Tate* 
shale (the name Pontefract was not then known, 
nor was to be known for another hundred and 
fifty years) to one of his principal captains, Ilbert 
de I<acy, together with a vast stretch of land which 
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extended from the Trent to the far west of the 
county. It is more than probable — it seems certain 
— that with his gift he coupled a command to 
Ilbert to build a stronghold on the rock which 
terminates the promontory that forms so remark- 
able a feature of the district. On that rock there 
may have been, in William's time, some remains 
of an old fortress, or the ruins of an Anglo-Saxon 
stockade ; it may have been that it was upon 
this very site that Eadred had received the homage 
of the Northumbrian Witan in 947. However that 
may be, it is matter of historical fact that Ilbert 
began the building of his castle on the great rock 
close by Taddenescylf, or Tateshale, immediately 
after the enforced waiting by the Aire, and a 
charter of the year 1087 proves that it was already 
a structure of some note and completeness by 
1082. In Domesday Book it is referred to as the 
Castle of Ilbert. Domesday Book, too, affords 
us some proofs of the affection — selfish and ulterior 
— which the Conqueror had for this particular 
district. For while the rest of what was just then 
b^inning to be called Yorkshire was almost wholly 
waste at the time of the compilation of the Domes- 
day records, the manor of Tateshale was little 
deteriorated in value since the days of Edward 
the Confessor, and Ilbert had it in 4 ploughs, 60 
lesser buigesses, 16 cottars, 16 villeins, and 8 
bordars, who worked 18 ploughs. What other 
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meaning has this than that when William gave 
up the land north of the Humber to sword and 
fire and utter destruction, he purposely spared 
the new Lacy fee, in order that his henchman might 
without hindrance carry . on the bmlding of the 
castle? Over and over again in Domesday Book 
the significant word waste is applied to the various 
Yorkshire manors, but it is never found in con- 
nection with the de Lacy lands, and one can only 
conclude that they were specially exempted by 
order of the king. 



II. THE DE LACY OWNERSHIP 

OF the Ilbert de Lacy to whom William the 
Conqueror gave the lands which had once 
been the marriage gift of a Northumbrian king to 
his southern bride, very little is known. He was 
probably a Norman of rank and position who came 
with William to the conquest of England, though 
his name does not appear in the Battle Abbey roll 
of those who fought at Senlac. But he must have 
been one of the Conqueror's chief captains and 
supporters, for he was rewarded with nearly two 
hundred lordships in Yorkshire alone, and he re- 
ceived others in Nottinghamshire and Lincoln- 
shire. Yet, though he certainly became one of 
the great Norman barons of the North, and ruled 
a district which extended almost from one side of 
the kingdom to the other, historical facts about 
him are few and meagre. It is known that he 
b^an the building of Pontefract Castle, and made 
substantial progress with the work, but it is not 
known when or where he died. Nor is much more 
known of the four other de Lacys who were lords 
of Pontefract until the direct male line died out 
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on the death of Robert de Lacy (the second) m 
1193. Ilbert was succeeded by his son Robert, 
of whom little can be told beyond that he founded 
the Guniac Priory of St. John at Pontefract about 
1090, and, if not the actual founder of the Priory 
of Augustinian Canons at Nostell, was certainly 
its generous benefactor. Of his son, Ilbert the 
Second, who died childless in 1147, ^^^^ more is 
ascertainable than that he fought at the Battle 
of the Standard in 1138, in which noteworthy 
engagement his brother Walter was killed. Of 
Henry, another brother, who succeeded Ilbert the 
Second, more is known. He was a man of great 
piety. He was the founder of the great Cistercian 
Abbey of Kirkstall. He was a builder and re- 
storer of parish churches. He was celebrated for 
good works. There is some evidence, mentioned 
by Burton in his Monasticon Eboracense, that he 
either joined the Crusade or meant to do so. On 
his death, about 1187, he was buried in Kirkstall 
Abbey. Proof of the position of the de I^acys 
at that time is found in the fact that Henry's only 
son and successor, Robert the Second, is ranked 
first in the list of peers present at the coronation 
of Richard I. in 1189. But four years later this 
Robert was dead, and the direct male line of his 
family came to an end. 

Through the female line of the de I^acys a new 
branch came into existence, of the various members 
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of which we know much more than of the original 
founders. Henry de Lacy, in addition to his three 
sons, had one daughter, Albreda, who in 1131 
married Robert de Lissours of Sprotborough, on 
the Don, by whom she had a daughter to whom 
she gave her own name. Albreda de Lissours 
married Richard Fitz-Eustace : their son, John 
Fitz-Eustace, died in the Holy Land in 1190, 
leaving a son, Roger, who succeeded his father 
as Hereditary Constable of Chester. Three years 
later, on the death of Robert de Lacy, last of the 
direct line, this Roger made an agreement with 
his grandmother Albreda, by which he entered 
upon immediate possession of the de Lacy lands 
and assumed the de Lacy name. Here began the 
second male line of the family. Of Roger de Lacy 
there is a good deal recorded in connection with 
English history and with the affairs of Pontefract. 
In 1194 he gave to the townsfolk of Pontefract the 
earliest charter of which anything is known, though 
it is probable that a still earlier one had been 
granted by Henry de Lacy of the former line. It 
is significant that it cost the burgesses ;f 200 in the 
money of that day. In 1195 Roger de Lacy con- 
tributed £45 15s. towards the ransom of Richard 
I. ; in the followiti^ year he paid 2000 marks to 
the king for his Honour of Pontefract ; he paid a 
further 500 marks to Richard's successor, John, 
for certain other Pontefract rights, as soon as 
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John came to the throne. He engaged in various 
state and military affairs on John's behalf; in 
the course of one military ea:pedition in Normandy 
he was made prisoner by the French, and it cost 
6000 marks to effect his release. In 1211 he died, 
and was succeeded by his son, John de Lacy. He 
being a minor at the time of his father's death, 
his various possessions were enjoyed during his 
minority by the king, to whom he had to pay 7000 
marks for entry upon them at his coming of age. 
Of him little is known except that he was one of 
the Barons who exacted Magna Carta from John, 
and that by his (second) marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of Hawise, Countess of Lincoln, he eventu- 
ally became Earl of Lincoln by Royal Charter, 
which was granted at Northampton in November, 
1232, but without remainder to his son, Edmund, 
who succeeded him in 1240. He, like John, was 
a minor at the time, and became in consequence 
a ward of the king, who, when Edmund was seven- 
teen, married him to Alesia, a daughter of the 
Marquis of Saluzzo. Edmund de Lacy did much 
for his town of Pontefract. He obtained for the 
burgesses a charter empowering them to hold a 
weekly market, which was to be. set up, at that 
part of the town called Tanshelf, every Wednesday : 
he secured another for an annual fair, to be held 
on Trinity Saturday, Sunday, and Monday; in 
1258 he granted to the folk of a district then called 
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West Cheap the liberties and rights already en- 
joyed by the other burgesses. Two years previously 
he had founded the house of the Friars Preachers 
(Dominicans) in Pontefract, laying the foundation 
stone himsdf, in honour of Our Lady, of St. 
Dominic, and of St. Richard of Chichester, who 
had been his own tutor. In the new church of 
the Dominicans, Edmund de Lacy's heart was 
soon to rest, while the remaining parts of his body 
were buried at Stanlaw ; in 1258 he died, ^efore 
he had entered on his thirtieth year, and fot the 
third time in succession the de Lacy possessions 
came to a minor. But Edmund de Lacy's only 
son, Henry, was destined to be not only the most 
illustrious, but the longest-lived of his race ; he 
was also the last of the second line of the house. 
Brought up at Court during his minority, he 
became of age in 1271, when he received the fionour 
of knighthood, and was appointed Governor of 
Knaresborough. He proved his abilities as a 
soldier at an early age by besieging and capturing 
the castle and garrison of Chartley, in Stafford- 
shire, which was being withheld from the Crown 
by an attainted owner, and this operation gained 
him the approval and friendship of Edward I., 
whose royal favour was soon manifested to him 
in various ways. By 1280 Henry de Lacy had 
married Margaret, daughter and heiress of William, 
Earl of Salisbury, and had himself become Earl 
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of I/incoln, and a man of such consequence as to 
be able to procure the ready granting of important 
charters for the benefit of the folk of his many 
lordships. Two of his own charters are still in 
existence, under the care of the Corporation of 
Pontefract: one confirms the previous charter of 
Roger de I^acy ; the other gives building rights 
and fixity of tenure to the burgesses. In 1286 
he fotmded a hospital for lepers in Pontefract; 
in 1294 he obtained a charter for the holding of a 
fair in the town on the Eve of Palm Sunday and 
three days following. Throughout his life he was 
a man of great consequence and power, and in 
the last Parliament of Edward I., held at Carlisle 
in 1306-7, he enjoyed precedence over all other 
peers of the realm, saving only the Prince of Wales. 
He was appointed Protector of the Kingdom during 
the absence of Edward II. in Scotland, and it was 
in the course of this Protectorate, in 1310, that he 
died at his I^ondon palace in I^incoln's Inn, and 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. With him 
expired the de I^acy direct male line of the second 
house, for his own two sons had predeceased him. 
One, Edmund, was drowned in a well at his father's 
Castle of Denbigh in North Wales, then in course 
of construction ; the other, John, was killed by 
a fall from one of the towers of Pontefract. Of 
his two daughters, one, Alice, alone survived, and 
by her marris^e to Thomas, Earl of I^ancaster, 
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grandson of Henry III., nephew of Edward I., and 
cousin of Edward II., the de Lacy possessions 
passed into the hands of a sdon of the royal honse. 

The de Lacy ownership of Pcmtefract had thus 
lasted some two hundred and forty years. During 
that time two highly important changes had taken 
place in the ancient town. The old name of Tate- 
shale had given way to the new one of Pontefract, 
and on the great rock at the eastern extremity of 
the high ridge which was gradually being over- 
spread by house and cot, the mighty castle which 
William the Conqueror had imagined had slowly 
risen before the eyes of the townsfolk. We know 
x&ore about the building of the castle than we do 
about the origin of the new name of the town which 
it overlooked. The controversy about the various 
names of Pontefract since the seventh century is 
an old and in some respects a wearisome one ; 
according to certain writers the town was called 
Kirkby at or about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest — for that assertion there is not, as the late 
Richard Holmes, the best informed of all autho- 
rities, pointed out in unqualified denial, one single 
scrap of corroborative evidence. What is of abso- 
lute certainty is that the place was called Tateshale 
in the time of the Domesday Survey, and that by 
1130-39 it had come to be called — ^Englished — 
Pontefract. But why Pontefract? There are 
various theories, most of them far-fetched. One, 
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probably springix^ from some forgotten monkish 
legend, is that St. William, Archbishop of York, 
passii]^ through the* district on his way north, was 
met at Ferrybridge, on the confines of the Pontefract 
(Tateshale) boundary, by a vast concourse of people, 
of whom so many crowded upon the wooden bridge 
which then crossed the Aire, that it broke under 
their weight, and precipitated many into the river. 
Then followed precisely what monkish chroniclers 
of the Middle Age would claim — the Archbishop 
wrought a miracle, and all the folks were saved, 
and the adjacent Tateshale was henceforth called 
Broken-Bridge. There is no evidence whatever for 
this story's truth : moreover, the name Pontefract 
was in being before Archbishop William's time. 
Another theory is that Ilbert de Lacy was so 
struck by the resemblance of Tateshale to a place 
called Pontefract in Normandy that he changed 
the name accordingly. It is true that the scenery 
about the town closely resembles some features of 
Normandy, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen, but there is no evidence that there was 
ever a Norman Pontefract. A third theory is that 
when William the Conqueror came to the Aire in 
1069, on his mission of vengeance, he found the 
bridge at Ferrybridge — or at Castleford — broken 
down by the enemy, and that the new name then 
arose. This theory, again, is unsupported by any 
evidence. A fourth, and utterly foolish, theoxy 
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is that at some time after the Roman occupation, 
what is now called Castleford (LegioHum) became 
known as Pontefract, from the existence of a 
broken bridge there, that the place subsequently 
decayed, and its inhabitants migrated in a body 
to Tateshale, bringing the name Pontefract with 
them. Finally, a most extraordinary suggestion 
was made some years ago by the Rev. S. F. Surtees 
to the effect that the famous battle of Stamford 
Bridge did not take place on the Derwent, near 
York, but at Standing Flat Bridge, on the little 
river Went, between Pontefract and Bamsdale ; 
that Standing Flat Bridge was broken down in 
the course of the fight ; and that at a later period 
Tateshale was newly named from this circumstance. 
Of this ingenious theory no more need be said. 

But no place receives a new name without 
some reason, and there must needs be a reasonable 
theory for the change from Tateshale to Pontefract. 
The late Richard Holmes had such a theory, the 
only sensible one which has so far been advanced. 
There is to this day, on the high-road between 
Pontefract and Knottingley, about half a mile 
from the eastern foot of the Castle rock, a small 
and insignificant viaduct, locally called Bubwith 
Bridge. Beneath it flows an equally small and 
ins^nificant stream of water, formed by the 
adjacent jimction of two rivulets, which, rising, 
one to the north, and one to the south, of the town, 
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combine east of the Castle. There is evidence that 
the two rivtdets were in former ages much more 
considerable in force and volume than they are 
now, or have been for several centuries, and that 
their meeting east of the Castle produced a body 
of water of some width; there is evidence, too, 
that at this point, Bubwith Bridge, there was 
formerly a bridge of much greater magnitude, 
which was certainly known as the Old Bridge of 
Pontefract. Camden mentions that bridge. He 
says that by an inquisition taken during the reign 
of Edward II. it appears that one John Bubwith 
then held the eighteenth of a knight's fee juxta 
veterem Pontem de Pontefract. Iceland, who was 
in this district somewhere about 1534-5, records 
that *' the ruins of such a bridge is yet seen, scant 
half a mile east out of old Pontefract." Here is 
probably, as Richard Holmes suggested, the real 
origin of the name. Taddenescylf, later Tateshale, 
stood at the west end of the ridge on which the 
present town is built; east of where the Market 
Place lies there was in all probability no settlement 
prior to the building of the Castle and of All Saints' 
Church at its foot. Around castle and church a 
new town doubtless sprang up — and, for a brief 
period, this new town may have been called Kirkby. 
At the very edge of this new town stood the bridge 
over the stream just described, which in those 
days was called the Wash. When it became 
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rtdnous the local inhabitants began to talk of 
Broken Bridge: the name became ' I/atinized in 
the l^al documents and Royal Charters ; in time 
it spread to the whole town ; the old name Tate« 
shale became transformed into the present Tan- 
shelf ; the new name was given to what is now 
the entire borough. Of the new name there are 
many various spellings in the documents, charters, 
and ancient manuscripts; Richard Holmes gives 
thirty-nine of them, four. in Latin, and thirty-five 
in English. And in giving them, he satisfactorily 
disposes of the absurd contention that Pontefract 
was once properly called Pomfret— Pomffet, for 
many centuries, has been a n)ere colloquialism, a 
local mispronunciation ; Pontefract has always been 
the recognized legal form of the name of the town, 
and as Pontefract it invariably appears in legal 
documents, and in the Church Roisters, which 
date from 1585. 

What had been known to the compilers of 
Domesday Book as the Castle of Ilbert, had, there- 
fore, loi^ before the last of the de Lacys died» 
become celebrated far and wide as Pontefract 
Castle. In the lifetime of Henry de Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln (and also, by his marriage — though this 
additional title was never anythii^ but a merely 
formal one — ^Earl of Salisbury), the castle was 
already a stronghold of formidable dimensions. 
One after another of the de Lacys had added to 
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the ordinal structure; when the de Lacy line 
became extinct further additions were made by 
the new possessors, the Earls of Lancaster, and 
such additions continued imtil the time of John 
of Gaunt, who may be set down as the last of the 
actual builders. From the end of the fourteenth 
century no important addition was made. There- 
fore, Yorkshire folk of the year 1400 would look 
on the completed castle in all its glory, set on its 
high rock, which had been carefully improved by 
scarping, its tall towers observable from all the 
country round, its bulky keep overlooking the 
little town, which was even then rapidly becomii^, 
next to York, the principal place in the county. 
Those whose only knowledge of Pontefract Castle 
is gained from half an hour's more or less careless 
inspection of the show-place into which it has 
been transformed, can have no proper idea of the 
size, the strength, the grandeur of this great strong- 
hold as it presented itself to king, statesman, 
warrior, burgess, in the days of its completeness, 
and as it remained until its destruction by order 
of Parliament in 1649.' Some notion of it may be 
gained from the well-known picture which was 
prepared for the Society of Antiquaries, and pub- 
lished by them in their Vetusta Monumenta (Number 
44) in 1735, to be afterwards reissued by Marsden, 
the engraver, under the patronage of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, in 1776. Richard Holmes points 
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out that this — ^the best-known — ^view of Pontefract 
Castle went through three separate stages. First 
of all, it was probably prepared from a drawing 
which had lain for a long while, possibly for cen- 
turies, in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Secondly, the engraver commissioned by the Society 
of Antiquaries no doubt added some of his own 
ideas and conception to that drawing. Thirdly, 
Marsden, whose plate was more widely drculated, 
made further alterations. Neither in the Society 
of Antiquaries' picture nor in Marsden's reissue 
of it — ^with so-called improvements — ^is there much 
attention to perspective. But a far better repre- 
sentation of the Castle, as it actually was, is to 
be seen in the picture preserved at Hampton Court 
Palace, an ei^raving of which might well be pub- 
lished, if only to contradict the various fanciful 
views made at various times by irresponsible artists 
and draughtsmen. Further ideas of the size and 
aspect of the Castle may be gained from three 
well-known plans of the si^e of 1648-9. One of 
these was published by Basire, the engraver, about 
1750 ; another by Boothroyd, one of Pontefract's 
many historians, about 1807 ; the third — and best 
— issued by the Surtees Society, from a drawing in 
the possession of l/ord Galway, was probably based 
on a rough sketch which may have been made in 
the first instance from the instructions and infor- 
mation of I^rd Galway 's ancestor. Sir Philip 
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Monckton, who took an active part in the siege. 
It shows the castle entirely surrounded by a ring 
— oval in shape — of forts or works erected by the 
besiegers, the principal one being €hat built for 
Major-General Lambert, the Parliamentary Com- 
mander^ on Baghill. 

Although praiseworthy and commendable care 
was taken in opening out what poor remains are 
left of Pontefract Castle, some years ago, it is by 
no means easy to gain an idea of their former 
grandeur, or of their exact architecture, from a 
present-day examination, for they ^re so much 
veiled and encumbered by trees, both within and 
without, that it is impossible to penetrate to certain 
of the most interesting parts. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to see that the general plan of the castle 
was that of a main ward, ahnost circular in shape, 
with two other wards south of it, the whole forming 
a double enclosure which ran from west to east, 
and was entirely shut in by a curtain wall in which 
were seven towers, varying in dimensions. Begin- 
ning a round of the curtain at the present Mickle— 
gate entrance to the castle, the seven towers 
occurred in this order — the Constable's, the King's, 
the Queen's, the Treasurer's, the Oascoigne Tower, 
the Piper Tower, and, most considerable of all, the 
Xeqp. At the foot of the great ditch, looking 
northward, was another tower, the SwilHngton. 
Of some of these towers little or nothing is left | 
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the foundations of many have not yet been un- 
covered. Much excavation still remains to be done 
in the undoubtedly Norman Chapel of St. Clement : 
many other interesting parts of the ruins are not 
yet opened out. Naturally, the excavators of a 
few years ago gave special attention to uncovering 
the large apartment, immediately in front of the 
site of the Gascoigne Tower, in which Richard II. 
met his fate — whether by violence, by self-starva- 
tion, or by the deliberate neglect of his gaolers. 
I/ittle remains to show to what particular person 
the various parts of the structure are attributable. 
Certain ruinous blocks of masonry are credited to 
the first founder, Ilbert de Lacy, whose actual 
accomplishments must necessarily have been of a 
limited nature. Much of the earlier architecture 
is known to have been cleared away by Henry 
de lyacy. Earl of lyincoln, to make room for new 
buildings, and he is said to have dismantled the 
Chapel of St. Clement in order to open out a view 
to the eastward. His successor, Thomas, Earl of 
I^ancaster, is believed to have built the SwiUixigton 
Tower ; a later successor, John of Gaunt, built the 
King's and Queen's Towers, on the sites of previous 
structures. The original idea of the first makers 
appears to have been the construction of a fortress 
closely resembling that of York, on a quatrefoil 
plan. But if this is so, it would seem that the 
work was principally done by the later I^acys, 
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about the time of Henry III., and that Ilbert de 
I^acy did no more to carry out his master's com- 
mands or suggestions than by fencing in the big 
rock, or a part of it, with a stockade or palisading, 
and erecting, first a wooden, and later a stone 
tower therein. But of the eventual size and 
strength of the castle at its virtual completion 
about the end of the fourteenth century, no better 
proof can be adduced than the fact that it met 
with singularly savage treatment at the dose of 
the Civil War. Many castles of the North remain 
to us practically untouched, others were only 
partly dismantled, but this, the greatest and 
strongest of them all, was selected for utter ruin 
by the Parliament on the principle that if you 
are dealing with giants it is best to make a first 
and most thorough example of the fiercest. 



III. TWO LORDS OF PONTEFRACT 

THOMAS OF LANCASTER, who became Lord 
of Pontefract on the death of his father-in- 
law, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, was certainly 
the most remarkable figure of an age which was 
richly provided with notabilities good and bad. 
He was the grandson of one king, the nephew of 
another, the cousin of the reigning monarch. He 
himself was third in succession to the throne. He 
was a man of vast possessions. He was not only 
Earl of Lancaster in succession to his father Edmund 
—called Crouchback — to whom the title had been 
first granted ; he was also Earl of Lincoln, Earl of 
Salisbury, Earl of Leicester, and Earl of Derby. 
He might reasonably have been expected to live 
a life of peace, pro^erity, and usefulness to the 
state. But his career was full of strange contra- 
dictions. The most powerful man of his time, he 
died a death which was little different from that of a 
common malefactor. There are no striking evidences 
of sanctity in his life, as we read it, yet the people 
were fully persuaded that he was a saint, and plagued 
the Pope to canonize him — nay, when the Pope 
turned a deaf ear, they canonized him themselves, 
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of sanctity in his life, as we read it, yet the people 
were fully persuaded that he was a saint, and plagued 
the Pope to canonize him — ^nay, when the Pope 
turned a deaf ear, they canonized him themselves. 
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about the time of Henry III., and that Ilbert de 
Lacy did no more to carry out his master's com- 
mands or suggestions than by fencing in the big 
rock, or a part of it, with a stockade or palisading, 
and erecting, first a wooden, and later a stone 
tower therein. But of the eventual size and 
strength of the castle at its virtual completion 
about the end of the fourteenth century, no better 
proof can be adduced than the fact that it met 
with singularly savage treatment at the dose of 
the Civil War. Many castles of the North remain 
to us practically untouched, others were only 
partly dismantled, but this, the greatest and 
strongest of them all, was selected for utter ruin 
by the Parliament on the principle that if you 
are dealing with giants it is best to make a first 
and most thorough example of the fiercest. 



III. TWO LORDS OF PONTEFRACT 

THOMAS OF I^ANCASTER, who became I,ord 
of Pontefract on the death of his father-in- 
law, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, was certainly 
the most remarkable figure of an age which was 
richly provided with notabilities good and bad. 
He was the grandson of one king, the nephew of 
another, the cousin of the reigning monarch. He 
himself was third in succession to the throne. He 
was a man of vast possessions. He was not only 
Earl of Lancaster in succession to his father Edmund 
— called Crouchbadc — to whom the title had been 
first granted ; he was also Earl of Lincoln, Earl of 
Salisbury, Earl of Leicester, and Earl of Derby. 
He might reasonably have been expected to live 
a life of peace, prosperity, and usefulness to the 
state. But his career was full of strange contra- 
dictions. The most powerful man of his time, he 
died a death which was little different from that of a 
common malefactor. There are no striking evidences 
of sanctity in his life, as we read it, yet the people 
were f uUy persuaded that he was a saint, and plagued 
the Pope to canonize him — nay, when the Pope 
turned a deaf ear, they canonized him themselves, 
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and for two hundred years after his death proceeded 
to call him St. Thomas. This veneration for him. 
is a matter hard to understand — modem historians 
have nothing very good to say of his character, 
his abilities, or his career. Professor Armiti^e- 
Smith calls him ''the hard man of few scruples 
and unmeasured ambition " ("John of Gaunt," p. 22) . 
"The character of the Earl of Lancaster," says 
Green, " seems to have fallen far beneath the great- 
ness of his position " (" Short History," chap. iv. 
sec. 5). Ungaxd styles him "the fomenter and 
patron of every faction " (" History of England," 
iii. c. iv.). A writer in the " Dictionary of National 
Biography " remarks of him that " The only thing 
in which he was consistent was the unrelenting 
hatred with which he pursued those who offended 
him." And Stubbs, greatest authority of all our 
historians, writes of him as " a strong, unscrupulous, 
coarse, and violent man • . . devoid of political 
foresight, incapable of patriotic self-sacrifice, and 
tmable to use power when it fell into his hands " 
("Constitutional History of England," ii. 232). 
Nevertheless, the Pontefract folk of his day, and 
their descendants for some generations afterwards, 
considered him a saint and a mirade-worker, and 
his tomb was a favourite object of pious pilgrimage. 
Lancaster's life — at any rate from the accession 
of his cousin the king — was a perpetual embroilment 
with Edward II. and his favourites. If there had 
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been fio Piers Gaveston in the b^^inning, and no 
Hugh le Despenser in the end, the great Earl's life 
might have been passed in harmless statecraft, or 
feats of chivalry, or in bnilding and strengthening 
of castles. But Edward II. was one of those 
monarchs who must have a favourite, and though 
he himself was by no means wanting in mental 
ability, he was not intellectually strong enough to 
see that Gaveston, an unscrupulous, light-charac- 
tered foreigner, was not the sort of person that an 
English sovereign should make his confidant or have 
about his court, especially in defiance of the powerful 
Barons of whom Thomas, Earl of I^ancaster, was the 
acknowledged head. While ever Gaveston lived, it 
was always a question of his head or I^ancaster 's. 
The Earl had good reason to hate Gaveston on 
personal grounds. The favourite was as reckless 
of his words as he was thriftless in his money 
matters. He flung nicknames around him — doubt- 
less they amused the king. He called Lancaster 
" the old hog " ; the Earl of Warwick " the black 
dog '' ; the Earl of Pembroke " Joseph the Jew." 
Revenge came on that June day in 1312 wherein 
Gaveston, throwing himself at the feet of Lancaster 
on Blacklow Hill to b^ for mercy, was torn away 
by the executioners to the improvised block. Ed- 
ward burst into a passion of threats of vengeance, 
when the hews was brought to hiin, but it was nine 
years before his opportunity came. Meanwhile 
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Hugh le Despenser had stepped into Gaveston's 
place, and Lancaster and the Barons had once more 
found themselves at variance with the sovereign 
and his favourite. That struggle could only end 
in one way, even in those days of royal prerogative, 
and in 1327 Edward found himself forced by the 
Barons to put off his crown. Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, would doubtless have rejoiced to see 
that day, but unfortunately for him he had fallen 
into Edward's power five years earlier, and had 
swiftly paid the inevitable penalty. 

The last hours of the Earl were dramatic enough. 
Taken prisoner by Sir Andrew Harday, on the 
i6th March, 1322, in a very mild affray afterwards 
unduly celebrated as the Battle of Boroughbridge, 
wherein, however, the Earl of Hereford and four 
other peers were slain, he was hurried to his own 
castle of Pontefract, where the king and a company 
of loyal and well-affected peers, amongst whom 
figured the Earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, 
Warenne, Arundel, Athol, and Angus, received 
him in the great hall. Both king and earl had good 
reason for remembering the last occasion on which 
they had met at Pontefract. The Elii:^ had passed 
through the town with his retinue as he returned 
southward from the siege of Berwick, and the Earl, 
forgetting his manners, had sallied forth from his 
castle with his men-at-arms and had jeered at and 
reviled the sovereign and his train. There had 
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been no pretence at that meeting, and there was 
none at this. There was, indeed, no trial. I^an- 
caster was informed that as he had been caught 
red-handed in revolt Bg3inst his king his guilt was 
self-confessed. He was forbidden to speak, and 
was then and there sentenced to the usual death 
of a traitor — to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and at once; the exact wording of the sentence, 
a very lengthy one, is given in Rymer's " Foedera," 
II. i. 478-9. But as he was of royal blood and the 
King's cousin, Edward excused all but the actual 
beheading. To that they immediately led him away . 
Mounted on a sorry nag, without a bridle, one of 
the Pontefract friars walking at his side, they took 
him out of his own hall and castle, down by the 
great ditch without, across the brook, and up the 
rising ground past the Cluniac Priory of St. John 
to the little eminence from whence William the 
Conqueror had in all probability first looked on the 
ridge of Tateshale. All the way, the folk, who, 
the king and his men being in their midst, were 
anxious to display loyalty in practical fashion, 
pelted the Earl with mud, and shouted derisive 
epithets at him. Thereupon he prayed mercy of 
the King of Heaven — "for," he exclaimed, "the 
king of earth hath forsaken me ! " Arrived on what 
was afterwards, and is still, called St. Thomas's 
Hill, the fallen man knelt down, turning himself 
to the east, as beseemed a good Christian. But this 
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cotild not be allowed — ^let him tain to the North, 
where he had been taken prisoner, a traitor, with 
his traitor friends. So Thomas, Earl of I^ancaster, 
I^incoln, Salisbury, I^eicester, and Derby, turned him 
to the north, and the executioner struck oB. his head. 
Ivater in that day the Prior of St. John's, ac- 
companied by some of his monks, went to Edward, 
and begged him to let them have the Earl's body. 
They buried it in a tomb prepared on the right-hand 
side of the high altar in their church. And almost 
immediately set in one of those extraordinary 
changes of feeling which constantly — and often 
unaccountably — occur in the history of this contra- 
dictory world. The very folk who, in the presence 
of the king and his following, had hastened to throw 
filth at the condemned man as he was dragged from 
his own house to the block, suddenly hailed him as a 
martyr. More, they began, first in whispers, soon 
in loud shoutings, to proclaim that he was not only 
a martyr but a miracle-worker. Crowds began to 
assemble at the tomb, and on the hUl where he had 
been executed, and Holinshed, giving as his autho- 
rities one Trivet, a contemporary chronicler, who died 
1328, Robert Aversbury, and William Caxton, says 
that such press of folk came to the church of the 
Duniac Priory that the king commanded its doors 
to be closed, so that no man might be suffered to 
come at the tomb ; while, at the same time,- the 
younger le Despenser, then in occupanqr of the c%3tle. 
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which had been granted to him by the king, with 
much more of the dead Earl's lands, posted a guard 
of soldiers aroimd the hill, so that devotees might 
not assemble for prayer on the spot where Thomas 
had died. Here, of course, were all the b^innings 
of a new cult. One cannot help suspecting that the 
Cluniacs of Pontefract had something to do with it. 
There was no particular shrine in Pontefract, and in 
that part of Yorkshire there was nothii^ approach- 
ing the fame of the shrines of St. John of Beverley 
and St. Wilfrid of Ripon. It may be that the 
Prior and monks of St. John at Pontefract saw a 
chance of making their St. Thomas of Lancaster as 
famous as the great St. Thomas of Canterbury — 
certainly they had got his body, and the folk were 
not only flocking to its tomb, but were already 
crediting it with miraculous power. And so set in 
a movement towards Thomas's canonization, and 
it was not confined to Pontefract^ nor to Yorkshire. 
There had been placed in St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London an effigy or picture of the dead Earl ; by 
1323 Londoners were crowding to it in hundreds, 
crediting it with as great powers as were being 
attributed to the body at far-off Pontrfract. The 
king forbade these assemblings in a letter which he 
sent from York in June, 1323, to the Bi^op of 
London; a few mouths later, the Archdeacon of 
York, acting under orders from his Archbishop, 
prohibited the gatherings at Pontefract. But 
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neither kings nor high-placed ecclesiastics can easily 
stop the flow of popular feeling, especially when 
allied with superstition, and by 1326 William de 
Melton, Archbishop of York, found himself obliged 
to write to Pope John XXII., asking for a formal 
inquiry into the so-called miracles. Demands for 
the canonization of Earl Thomas were certainly 
made in large numbers at the time, and are said 
to have been joined in by Edward III. (anxious, no 
doubt, to make some atonement for his father's 
judicial murder of Thomas) and by Queen Isabella 
of Spain. But Rome requires strong proof of sanc- 
tity, and clear evidence of miracle, before elevating 
any man to its roll of saints, and Pope John XXII. 
turned a deaf ear to the favourites of the dead Earl. 
Nevertheless, local belief in him as a martyr and 
miracle-worker continued to exist, and by 1361 a 
chapel bearing his name had been set up on the 
place of his execution, and its first chaplain, John 
Ryther, dtily appointed (a licence to say Mass at a 
chapel on St. Thomas's Hill had already been 
granted, at Darrington, by Archbishop Zouche, to 
the Prior and Convent of Pontefract, in October, 
1343), and though this structure disappeared at the 
time of the Dissolution, the eminence on which it 
stood is called St. Thomas's Hill to this day. 

The great Earl's widespread possessions became 
forfeit to the Crown at his death, and many of them, 
including Pontefract^ were given by Edward II. to 
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his fhen favottrites, Hugh le Despenser and his son. 
But in 1327 Edward's rdgn came to its disastrous 
end. Open war broke out between himself on one 
hand, and his wife, his son, and the great Barons on 
the other. The king, unsupported save by the 
immediate entourage of the court, fled with his 
favourite to Wales, and before he could effect a foot- 
ing on I/undy Island, was taken prisoner by Henry, 
the new Earl of I^ancaster, and carried to Kenil- 
worth, Hugh le Despenser being previously hanged 
on a gallows as high as that of Haman. Then the 
king was deposed, and was shortly afterwards 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, and the new king, 
Edward III., gave back Pontefract and the remainder 
of the forfeited estates to Earl Henry, brother of 
Thomas, who married Maud, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Patrick* Chaworth, and after a comparatively 
uneventful life, died in I345, To his only son and 
successor, another Henry, came great honours. He 
succeeded his father as Captain-General in Scotland ; 
he saw active service in Flanders and at Sluys ; like 
his father, his unde, and his grandfather he was 
Seneschal of England. In 1351 he was created Duke 
of Lancaster, being the first English subject — with 
the exception of Edward the Black Prince, who had 
been created I>uke of Cornwall in 1333 — to receive 
such an honour. He died in 1361, leaving no sons 
and two daughters. The elder, Maud, married 
Ralf , son of I#ord Stafiord^^ who died soon after the 
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marriage ; she subsequenfly married William, Duke 
of Zealand, son of I^wis of Bavaria, Emperor. She 
had no children by either husband, and she hersdf 
died in 1362. The whole of the Duke^s estates 
thereupon devolved upon his younger daughter, 
Blanche, who in 1359 had married her cousin, John 
of Gaunt, fourth son of Edwatd III. 

John of Gaunt, made famous for all time by the 
single epithtt which Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of the king in the first line of " King Richard 11./' 
was, so far as worldly honours and possessions go, 
a decided favourite of fortune. Already Earl of 
Richmond in his own right, he ultimately became 
by marriage Earl of I^ancaster, Derby, Lincoln, and 
I^eicester ; in 1362 his father created him Duke of 
I^ancaster, and as the whole of the Lancaster posses- 
sions were then in his hands, he was probably at 
that time the most considerable landowner in the 
kingdom. He owned the palace of the Savoy in 
London, the castles of Kenilworth, Bolingbroke, 
Leicester, Pickering, and Pontefract; he was lord 
of widespread estates in eighteen counties. His 
young Duchess, Blanche, is reputed to have been 
one of the most beautiful and charming women of 
her day. Unforttmately, she died of the pls^e 
within ten years of her marriage : that John of Gaunt 
never forgot her is proved by his orders that wherever 
he died he should be buried by her side in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Two years after her death, which 
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occurred while her husband was out of England, 
engaged in military operations in the north of 
France, he married Constance, daughter of the late 
Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, and himself assumed 
the royal style and title of his deceased father-in-* 
law. In this matter, however, there was rivalry 
from the house of Trastamare, and in 1387 the Duke 
relinquished his own claims in favour of Juan I./ 
with whom it was arranged that John of Gaunt's 
daughter, Catherine, then a girl of fourteen, should 
marry Juan's eldest son, Enrique, a boy of ten — 
which arrangement was carried out in 1388. In 
England John of Gaunt appears to have been 
addressed by the title of King of Castile and I^eon 
for some time, and is so styled in certain documents 
of the period. That he did not yield his royalty 
without compensation may be inferred from an 
account of certain transactions narrated by Frois- 
sart, who says that he was paid 600,000 francs, with 
a yearly pension of 40,000 francs for the renunda* 
tion of his royal rights and honours, while Knighton 
relates that when the Duke returned to Ex^land 
from Spain in 1389 he brought with him forty- 
seven mules laden with chests of gold — ^which 
treasure was, after all, only an instalment of his 
compensation. Not so much is known of John of 
Gaunt's actual connection with Pontefract Castle 
as with the great events and movements of his time. 
Of his misunderstandings and quarrels with his 
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of Clarence, his successor; but there again came 
in the I<ancaster claim, founded on two strong 
grounds: first, the (possibly stronger) right of a 
son over a grandson ; second, the descent of Henry 
of I^ancaster from Edward III. entirely by the male 
line, whereas Roger Mortimer's claim was by the 
female line, through his mother Philippa. Henry, 
by forcibly deposing Richard II. and boldly seizing 
the crown, established his claim for the time being, 
but further complications arose which made the 
true succession to the English crown a matter of 
doubt, suspicion, and intrigue for two centuries 
at least. These complications were not entirely 
due to the rivalry between York and I^ancaster; 
they arose also from the results of the three mar- 
riages of John of Gaunt. By his first wife, Blanche, 
he had five children, of whom two, John and Edward, 
died in infancy ; of the three survivors, Philippa 
married King John I. of Portugal; Elizabeth 
married — as her second husband — John, Duke of 
Exeter ; while Henry of Bolingbroke eventually 
deposed Richard II. and became Henry IV. of 
England. By his second wife, Constance, he had 
a son who died in infancy and one daughter, 
Catharine, who married Henry [Enrique] subse- 
quently Kix% of Castile. By his third wife, Catharine 
Swynford, who had been his mistress for many 
years before the death of the second, he had three 
sons and one daughter ; John, Earl of Somerset, 
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direct ancestor of the first Tudor king, Henry VII, | 
Henry Beaufort, Cardinal Bishop of Windiester; 
Thomas^ Earl of Dorset; and Joan, who married 
first. Sir Robert Ferrers, and second. Sir Ralph 
Neville, sixth I^ord Neville of Raby and first Earl 
of Westmoreland. All four were bom before the 
marriage, and all were l^timized, first by a Papa 
Bull of Boniface IX., and subsequently by Letters 
of Legitimization granted by the King (Richard II.) 
in Parliament. In these Letters of L^timization 
there was nothing to bar the Beaufort right of 
succession to the throne, and though Henry IV. 
added a clause with the object of barring that right, 
the clause was ill^al, and consequently invalid, 
and the Beaufort claim absolutely unimpeachable. 
At the end of the Civil Wars of 1455-1485, the sole 
representative of the. direct line of the house of 
Lancaster was Margaret, only daughter of John Beau* 
fort, Duke of Somerset. By her marriage with 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, she became 
mother of Henry of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VTI. Thus the house of Lancaster, so long set 
aside as usurpers, came into sovereignty again, and 
if Henry VJI. was wise enough to leave the Lancaster 
name out of his styles and titles, he was insistent 
enough upon his own inherent r^ht because of his 
direct descent from John of Gaunt. By his marrii^e 
with Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV., 
the dispute between the rival families was brought 
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to an end, and the houses of I^ancaster and York 
united in the new one of Tudor. There was, however, 
another union of the two houses at a later period 
of our history, the validity of which was beyond 
question. Mary the First of England was the direct 
representative of the House of York. Her husband, 
Philip the Second of Spain, was of direct descent by 
his mother from Blanche, first wife of John of Gatmt, 
and by his father from Constance, the second wife. 
The marriage of Philip and Mary at Winchester in 
1554 was an indisputable union of the two lines, 
and had a son been bom of it, he would have been 
the first English prince since Edward III. to hold 
a perfect and unquestionable right by strict descent 
to the English crown and kingdom. 

It is no undue stretching of the imagination to 
conceive that through John of Gaunt two great 
Englishmen of that age may have had some personal 
acquaintance, however slight, with his castle of 
Pontefract. The great Duke was the lifelong patron 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, and the staunch champion of 
John Wydif. If it be true that Chaucer's wife was 
the sister of Catharine Swynford, the Duke's long- 
time mistress and eventual third wife, then the poet 
was connected with his patron by marriage. To 
Mistress Philippa Chaucer, at any rate, John of 
Gaunt sent, every year, a valuable present of silver- 
gilt cups and covers : to the poet himself he dis- 
pensed liberal patronage and favours, giving him 
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an office in the Customs, a clerkship in the Royal 
Works, and a seat in the Parliament of 1386. It 
was at the special request of John of Gaunt that 
Chaucer wrote his early poem, the ''Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchess/' wherein he interwove the 
story of his own unrequited love with the sorrow 
of the patron whose beautiful young wife had just 
been lost to him. Seeing th^ dose connection 
between them, there is good reason for fancying 
that Chaucer was at some period or another the 
Duke's guest at Pontefract, and that the castle 
there may have been the " Long castell, with walles 
white " described in the poem. John Wydif, too, 
may have more than once found refuge at Ponte- 
fract from his persecutors; whatever the great 
and powerful Duke's exact motives may have been 
— they were apparently much more political than 
religious — "that John of Gaunt," writes Stubbs, 
" . • . looked on Wydif and his teaching as any- 
thing but tools and weapons for the humiliation of 
the dergy, particularly of the prdates who sym- 
pathized with the constitutional opposition, it is 
very difficult to believe " (" Constitutional History of 
England," ii. 439); he was always seen as the 
champion of the first English reformer, so long as 
Wydif confined his work to the denundation of 
palpable abuses. He stood by Wydif's side in St. 
Paul's Cathedral when the parson of Lutterworth 
appeared before Simon de Sudbury^ Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and William Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, to answer a charge of heresy. Powerful 
as he was, John of Gaunt, because of a heated 
passage at arms with the Bishop, was chased from 
the cathedral by an angry mob on that occasion — 
February 13, 1377. But in 1399 the great Duke 
went back peacefully enough to St. Paul's, there 
to be laid by the side of his first Duchess beneath 
the arch on the north side of the h^h altar. He 
was the one prince of royal blood to find sepulture 
in St. Paul's after the Norman Conquest. His tomb, 
and the chantry founded by his son, Henry IV«^ 
disappeared under the ravages of the Great Fire, 
but there is a well-known print by Hollar which 
shows the canopied tomb and effigies, ornamented 
by the Duke's lance, shield, and cap of mainte- 
nance, proudly topped by the I^ion of Ex^land. 



IV. RICHARD THE SECOND 

MOST people's knowledge of the last days of 
King Richard the Second is derived from 
Shakespeare's play of that name. Folk who have 
never read a page of history in their lives have seen 
the tearful tragedy which culminates in the ''Dui^eon 
of the Castle of Pomfret." They have heard the 
long soliloquy of the lonely, captive king ; the talk 
between him and the groom about the horse, roan 
Barbary ; Richard's bitter jest — 

I was not made a horse; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass 
Spnr-gaU*d and tirT 



and they have seen the scene with the keeper, the 
losing of the captive's temper, the sudden inrush 
of Sir Piers of Exton and servants, armed; the 
snatching of a weapon by the king and killing of 
an assailant with the fierce cry of desperate anger — 

Go thou and fill another room in Hell I — 

the IfilHtig of yet another — then the regicide blow 
from Exton's sword, and the murdered king's last 
words : 

That hand shall bora in never-qaenching fire — 

and they have come away from the full-mouthed 
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periods believing that Sir Piers of Exton really did 
murder the deposed king in a dungeon in Pontefract 
Castle, and in a fitting mood to believe further that 
in that dungeon there are the marks of the swords 
and weapons on the walls to this day. But there 
is no evidence that Richard was murdered by 
sword or weapon, or by the hand of Sir Piers of 
Kxton, and Holinshed, from whom Shakespeare 
got his supposed facts, was careful, in narrating the 
story of death by violence, to express his own 
doubts as to its truth. The Exton legend was not 
heard of until nearly a hundred years after Richard's 
mysterious death, but it readily gained credence 
when once put before the public, and it was further 
advanced in favour because Shakespeare adopted 
it. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
visitors to Pontefract Castle were invariably chiefly 
anxious to see the marks on the walls in the supposed 
place of murder, and their curiosity was doubtless 
rewarded — and provision made for it. 

In order to understand the miserable fate of 
Richard II. at Pontefract Castle, where he certainly 
died, either by the wilful neglect of his gaolers, or 
by self-imposed starvation, it is necessary to consider, 
briefly, the main incidents of his troubled and mostly 
unhappy life. Richard of Bordeaux, son of Edward 
the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III., 
succeeded his grandfather — his father being already 
dead— before he had attained his twelfth year. His 
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accession was greeted with demonstrations of great 
loyalty on the part of the folk of I^ndon ; he was 
crowned king with untisnal pomp and solemnity 
at Westminster Abbey. But almost from the first 
there was trouble and dissension and intrigue within 
the kingdom, and annoyance from without. Despite 
the seeming acquiescence of John of Gaunt as head 
of the house of I^ancaster, son of the late king, and 
unde to the new one, in the accession of Richard, 
and his agreement in the appointment of a council 
of which he himself was not a member, there was 
always the suspicion of Lancastrian interference, 
and it deepened as the reign went on. Almost at 
once, the country was involved \\^th foreign enemies 
— ^the French b^an to harry the South Coast, burned 
Hastings, and ravaged the Isle of Wight, and the 
Scots broke over the border by land, attacked 
English ships at sea, and carried ofiE a fleet of 
merchantmen from Scarborough. Upon these affair^ 
followed the financial troubles which necessitated 
the capitation tax of 1379, under which the Duke 
of Lancaster, as one of the two richest men in the 
kingdom, was rated at ^^6 13s. 4^. Upon the money 
troubles followed the most serious of all the events 
of the reign — the internal disaffections and risings 
associated with the names of Jack Straw, John Ball, 
and Wat Tyler. And upon those came the long 
and troublous affair of John Wydif and the earlier 
Lollards, bidding fair to split the political and 
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religiotis state into equally fanatical sections. I^ater, 
various machinations and intrigues resulted in the 
execution or banishment of certain nobles and 
leading men who were the king's personal friends, 
or in his immediate following. His life was indeed 
filled with strange reverses of fortune. At one 
period he was no more than a C3rpher in the hands 
of the party which had deprived him of his friends ; 
at another he was an absolute autocrat. And under 
his own administration there was a period of tran- 
quillity, for Richard was neither without ability nor 
wisdom, and his policy was essentially a peace- 
making one. But evil influences and sinister 
intrigues once more prevailed, and by the last year 
of his reign his position had become a strange one. 
His personal government, whether making for good 
or evil, had separated the affection and loyalty of 
every class from him. The nobles disliked his peace 
policy ; the Churchmen hated him for his defence 
and protection of the Lollards ; the merchants had 
sujSered from his harsh extortions of money ; the 
land-owning folk were estranged from him because 
he had stood between them and the peasants whom 
they sought to oppress. And at this, the most 
critical period of his life and reign, he made a false 
and fatal step by taking advantage of the quarrel 
between his cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Hereford, and the Duke of Norfolk, to banish both 
from the realm, at the same time depriving Henry 
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of the Lancaster titles and lands* and pronouncing 
a sentence of outlawry upon him. Henry crossed 
to Prance, outlawed, banished, landless — ^but only 
to await the moment which his shrewd mind doubtless 
knew must come. For Henry of Bolingbroke, like 
his father, John of Gaunt, had been a great favourite 
with the people, and had Richard been wiser he would 
have Seen danger to himself in the fact that the 
departure of the exile from England under a merci- 
lessly severe sentence was made the occasion of 
demonstrations which had their significance. Just 
then, however, Richard had but one idea in his mind 
— ^vengeance on the Irish, who had murdered his 
cousin and heir, the Earl of March. He crossed to 
Ireland in May, 1399, on his errand of revenge. 
When he returned to Milford Haven early in the 
following August, Henry of Bolingbroke was in 
England again, backed by public opinion, and at 
the head of a great army, and for Richard all was 
lost. 

The story of those middle and last days of the 
August of 1399 shows how easily a crown may be 
torn from a king. Richard crossed from Waterford 
to Mitford Haven in seeming command of several 
thousands of troops, and accompanied by the Dukes 
of Exeter, Surrey, and Albemarle, the Earl of 
Worcester, and the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
and Carlisle. Next morning most of his troops had 
fled in various directions, and Richard himself 
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appears to have had some notion of departing for 
Bordeaux. But it was pointed out to him that such 
a course would be equivalent to at>dication, and he 
thereupon set out, by night, and in the habit of a 
Franciscan friar, and accompanied by a few faithful 
adherents, in the direction of Conway, where he hoped 
to find the Earl of Salisbury in command of an army. 
This hope was vain — Salisbury's forces had also 
vanished, and he had no more than a hundred men. 
But while Richard's forces had thus dwindled to a 
handful, Henry's following had increased to a vast 
multitude. Prompted by the counsels of Arundel, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was also in esrile 
in France, he escaped from the French court, where 
he had been hospitably treated but jealously watched, 
gathered a few adherents about him, and sailed 
from Brittany for the North of England. He 
landed at the then existent but now long- vanished 
port of Ravenspum in Yorkshire, and was im- 
mediately joined by the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland at the heads of their powerful 
followings. He advanced to London with a daily 
increasing force ; from London he turned westward, 
and after seizing Bristol went northward to Chester. 
And at Flint Castle, in North Wales, Henry and 
Richard met — Richard, a captive, yet still king ; 
Henry, the head of an army which ntunbered some 
seventy or eighty thousand men. The accounts of 
that meeting vary little in the accq)ted histories. 
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Henry," writes I^ingard, " came forward in com- 
plete armour, with the exception of his helmet. 
As soon as he saw the king, he bent his knee, and 
advancing a few paces, he repeated his obeisance 
with his cap in his hand. 'Fair cousin of Lan- 
caster,' said Richard, tmcovering himself, 'you are 
right welcome.' 'My lord,' answered the Duke, 
' I am come before my time. But I will show you 
the reason. Your people complain that for the space 
of twenty or two-and-twenty years, you have ruled 
them r^orously, but if it please God, I will help 
you to govern better.' The king replied, 'Fair 
cousin, since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth us 
weU.' " 

The fair cousin began his assistance in govern- 
ment by making Richard follow him into Chester, 
motmted on a lean and miserable nag. From Chester 
he carried him through the Midlands towards 
London. At Lichfield Richard made an endeavour 
to escape from the window of the room in which he 
had been confined ; he was immediately recaptured, 
and henceforth an armed guard watched carefully 
over him. On the last day of August he was safely 
lodged in the Tower, and Henry, who had sworn 
that his only object in returning to England was to 
daim and reassume his own rights and possessions 
as Duke of Lancaster, b^an his intrigues with 
Parliament and the more powerful nobles, with the 
object of securing the crown for himself. Events 
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moved rapidly. A formal resignation of his crown 
by Richard— how obtained, is doubtful — was pro- 
duced in Westminster Hall: both Houses, by a 
formal vote, deposed him : the question of the 
succession of Edward, the six years' old Earl of 
March, was unceremoniously swept aside, and Henry 
was solemnly recognized as sovereign. It is notice- 
able that he himself, in formally daimin^ the crown 
in the presence of Parliament, mingled his daim by 
descent from Henry III. with another of his right of 
conquest, strengthened by his alleged deliverance 
of the realm from bad government. 

Henry IV. was now king — ^but Richard was still 
alive, languishing in the Tower. How long he 
remained there after his deposition is uncertain — 
his enforced movements at that period are mysterious. 
The new king's chief counsellors are said to have 
advised that Richard should be kept in secret con- 
finement, dosely guarded, but during the winter 
following the change of soverdgnty, probably no 
man outside a small knot of Henry's confidants 
knew where Richard was, nor what had become of 
him. But in January, 1400, attention was directed 
to the matter by a document signed by the King of 
France in the course of certain negotiations, in which 
Richard was referred to as having departed this life, 
and the result was that the council recommended 
that if the late king really were dead, his body 
should be shown openly to the people, so that public 
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curiosity and doubt might be satisfied. Early in 
March, in accordance with this advice, the alleged 
body of Richard was brought with fittii^ ceremony 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, where, during two whole 
days it was exhibited to vast throngs of people, 
but only with a portion of the face uncovered. On 
the next day the corpse was removed to Westminster 
Abbey, whence, after a religious ceremony, it was 
carried to Richard's favourite house of I^angley, and 
there interred. Fourteen years later it was dis- 
interred and brought back to Westminster for honour- 
able and fitting burial. There appears to be little 
doubt that the body thus exhibited and disposed of 
was really that of the unfortunate king. But the 
somewhat mysterious and theatrical nature of the 
arrangements aroused suspicion. Some folk said 
that the body which had been shown at St. Paul's 
was not that of Richard, but of some other dead 
man, procured for the purpose. Others went so 
far as to affirm that it was the actual body of Maude- 
lin, at one time one of Richard's private chaplains. 
But Maudelin had been dead some weeks at the time 
of the funeral ceremonies in London and at Langley, 
executed in company with several other notabilities 
for his share in a conspiracy against the new king. 
And later there were rumours to the effect that 
Richard was alive and safely escaped to the High- 
lands, and it is certain that there was at that time 
a man in Scotland who is now believed to have been 
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one Thomas Ward, an Englishman of weak intellect, 
who was put forward as a pretender and kept in 
strict secrecy at the Scottish court. Eventually 
arose the stories of the deposed king's death by 
violence, by voluntary starvation, by purposeful 
n^lect on the part of the gaolers, culminating with 
the Exton legend, which became so generally be- 
lieved on the continent, and was ultimately used 
by Shakespeare, who, as we have seen, got it from 
Holinshed. Always there was mystery about 
Richard's last days, and the manner of his death, 
and the place or places of his final captivity, and 
little has been discovered or suggested which pene- 
trates it. But an examination of his skull, made 
as recently as 1871, proves one thing — ^he was not 
struck down by a pole-axe or any similar weapon, 
wielded by Sir Piers Exton or any one else. 

It is an accepted theory that on his removal 
from the Tower of London, Richard was gradually 
conducted to Pontefract by way of Leeds, Pickering, 
and Knaresborough, being incarcerated for brief 
periods in the castles of each place. But the Leeds 
in question was not the Leeds of Yorkshire, though 
Ralph Thoresby, the topographer, set down in his 
"Ducatus Leodiensis" a definite statement that 
it was, in spite of a warning given him by the 
Pontefract antiquary. Dr. Johnston, in 1693. 
"Have a care," wrote Johnston, "that you mis- 
apply not what is recorded of Leeds, in Kent, to 
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your own town." This is precisely what Thoresby 
did, in this partictdar instance. The Leeds which 
figures in the itinerary of Richard's miserable 
journey ings was certainly the Leeds in Kent, whereat 
there had been a royal castle since the twelfth 
century. Among the Harleian MSS. there is a copy 
of the chronicle of Peter of Ickham in which he 
writes of Richard that he was carried from the 
Tower of London to the Castle of Leeds in Kent, 
and subsequently to the Castle of Pontefract in 
Yorkshire. A manuscript, quoted from in a publi- 
cation of the English Historical Society ("The 
Chronicle of the Betrayal and Death of Richard 
the Second, King of England ") says that the captive 
was taken from the Tower (by way of Gravesend) 
to Leeds in Kent, to be under the custody of John 
Pelham, and was later conducted to Pontefract, 
where Robert de Waterton was governor. HoKn- 
shed, Fabyan, Rastell, and Polydore Virgil all Bgree 
that Leeds in Kent was the first stage of the journey 
which was to end at the great castle of the de Lacys. 
But what of the intermediate stages ? It appears 
probable that Richard was taken by sea to the 
Yorkshire coast, thence to Pickering, thence to 
Knaresborot^h, and finally to Pontefract. And 
there is good reason why this route was followed. 
All the three castles just mentioned belonged to 
Henry IV. as part of his possessions as Duke of 
Lancaster; the governors and folk in them were 
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his creatures. What course could be more advan- 
tageous to him, a usurper, than to send the man 
whom he had displaced, to these far-ofi secret 
strongholds, where no hand could be raised on his 
behalf? It is difficult, on the face of things, to 
acquit Henry IV. of design and guilt in the matter 
of the death of Richard II. '* If Henry were guilt- 
less of Richard's death in fact," says Stubbs, " he 
was not guiltless of being the direct cause of it, and 
the person who directly profited by it " (" Constitu- 
tional History of Br^land," iii. 9). 



V. CAPTIVES 

ONE of the few treasures of York Minster which 
survived the terrible pillage attendant upon 
the Reformation is the cup or bowl shown to visitors 
as Archbishop Scrope's Mazer. It is fashioned of 
a hard, close-grained wood, very dark in colour, 
edged about with silver double gilt, lined with 
silver, and furnished with three silver feet in the 
form of cherubs' heads. This deeply interesting 
relic until about a hundred years ago belonged to 
the Company of Cordwainers of York, and it was 
believed to have been givejji to it by Archbishop 
Scrope himself — an opinion supported by Drake, 
the author of " Eboracum." But it is much more 
likely that it was given to the old York Guild of 
Corpus Christi by Agnes Wyman, a wealthy gentle- 
woman of York, daughter and heiress of John de 
Barden, Mayor of York in 1378, and wife of Henry 
Wyman, citizen and goldsmith, who became Lord 
Mayor of York in the eighth year of the reign of 
Henry IV., and continued in oflSce for a second 
and third term. Henry and Agnes Wyman, who 
were buried in the old church of St. Crux, destroyed 
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in 1886, were both members of this guild, and in the 
inventory of its jewels and valuables, contained in 
the original register book in the British Museum, 
the gift of a " dphon de murro " by Agnes to the 
guild is duly chronided, with particulars showing 
that the cup was blessed and indulgenced by Arch- 
bishop Scrope. The Corpus Christi Guild of York 
shared the fate of all other church guilds in 1546, 
and the Scrope bowl probably remained in private 
keeping untU early in the seventeenth century, 
when it appears to have been given to the Company 
of Cordwainers, whose members made a sodal, 
rather than a religious use of it. ''Every feast 
day after dinner," says Drake, " the company have 
this bowl filled with spiced ale, and according to 
andent custom, the bowl is drunk round amoi^st 
them.". This company, however, was dissolved 
about a hundred years ago, and its last Master, 
William Hornby, Sherifi of York, handed the blessed 
and indulgenced Mazer to the custody of the D^an 
and Chapter, who rightly treasure it amongst the 
very few remains of the pre-Reformation ages which 
York Minster can show. 

Archbishop Scrope must have blessed this bowl 
for Agnes Wyman not very long before the events 
which resulted in his being led captive to Henry IV. 
at Pontefract Castle in 1405. In that year revolt 
and insurrection were abroad in many parts of 
England. The new king had not been blessed with 
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such lasting favour as the first demonstrations had 
seemed to promise. Within six years of his landing 
at Ravenspum, the folk of the North in particular 
wer& becoming seriously disaffected. He had failed 
to keep the promises which he made on his return 
to England. His policy, after securing the crown, 
had been one of severity and oppression. He 
ignored and neglected every man and every class 
that did not actively support him. Moreover, a 
fatal thing if he wished to gain the complete favour 
of Yorkshiremen, he was always in need of money, 
and always exacting forced contributions under the 
name of loans. He went to York in the summer 
of 1400 and got a thousand marks out of the citizens ; 
he went away leaving the Archbishop, the Abbot of 
St. Mary's, and the Mayor strictly charged to find 
more. In 1403, being in York again, he sent for 
the Earl of Northianberland, head of the Percies, 
who had risen s^ainst him because of his broken 
promises to them, and to whom he owed at that 
time ;£20,ooo, to make submission. The Earl came, 
to find the head of his ^on, Harry Hotspur, who had 
been slain at Shrewsbury, hanging over one of the 
York Bars, and himself ordered into arrest. That 
gave no pleasure to Yorkshire folk, nor were the 
York citizens any more pleased when Henry came 
again in 1404 and forced them to disgorge a further 
sum of three hundred marks. And in 1405 the 
discontent broke out into open rebellion, the heads 
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of which were Richard Scrope, Archbishop of York, 
Thomas Mowbray, Earl-Marshal, the Earl of North- 
umberland, and certain other northern men of note. 
These insurgents prepared a manifesto, or procla- 
mation of complaint, in which stress was laid on the 
supposed murder of Richard II., the recent dis- 
honouring of the remains of Hotspur, whose body, 
cruelly mutilated, had been brought for interment 
to York, and the execution of the Earl of Wiltshire, 
nephew to the Archbishop. Stubbs ("Constitu- 
tional History of England," iii. 49) particularizes 
the various clauses of the formal complaint, taken 
from the "AngKa Sacra," i, that Henry was a 
usurper and a traitor to King and Church ; ii, that 
he was a perjurer who on a false plea had raised 
the nation against Richard ; iii, that he had pro- 
mised the abolition of tenths and fifteenths and of 
the customs on wine and wool ; iv, that he had made 
a false claim to the crown ; v, that he had con- 
nived at Richard's murder ; vi, that he had illegally 
destroyed both clerks and prelates ; vii, that without 
due trial he had procured the deaths of the rebel 
earls, of Clarendon, and of Hotspur ; viii, that he 
had confirmed statutes directed against the Pope 
and the Universities ; ix, that he had caused the 
destruction and misery of the country ; a tenth 
dause protested that these charges against Henry 
were not intended to give offence to the Estates of 
the realm. This, written in English, was posted 
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up on the doors of every religious house and church 
in York and the adjacent country, and the folk 
who were stirred to indignation by it joined the 
Archbishop and his fellow-leaders in large numbers. 
They assembled on Shipton Moor, outside the dty, 
to the northward. There, leaders and led were 
alike betrayed and outwitted by the subtlety and 
wiles of Ralph de Neville, first Earl of Westmorland, 
to whom Henry had given Thomas Mowbray's 
rightful post of earl-marshal. Westmorland tact- 
fully dispersed the rank and file ; invited the leaders 
to a conference; immediately surrounded and 
arrested them, and carried them off to Pontefract 
Castle, where he handed them over to the king, 
who had issued orders from Derby on May 28th for 
a gathering of his forces at Pontefract. No more 
fitting place could have been fotmd for the first 
act of yet another tragedy. 

Northumberland and Lord Bardolf, a minor 
leader, had escaped — the two principal rebels to be 
dragged before Henry IV. at Pontefract were Thomas 
Mowbray and the venerable Archbishop. What 
occurred at Pontefract on delivery of Westmorland's 
prisoners is not very clear. In Henry's train, or 
dose at hand, was Sir William Gascoigne, who had 
been made Chief Justice of the King's Bench in the 
second year of the teign, and was then in Yorkshire 
on a commission to suppress and try the insurgents. 
It would seem that Henry bade Gascoigne to hold 
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trial of and give sentence upon the Archbishop at 
Pontefract ; Gascoigne stoutly refused, saying that 
he had no jurisdiction over spiritual persons, and 
that there was no law in England by which a bishop 
could be tried or condemned. Thereupon Henry 
set out for Bishopsthorpe, the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of York, the prisoners in his train, himself 
filled with determinations of speedy and ruthless 
vengeance, in spite of the dissuasion of Gascoigne, 
the earnest pleading of certain of his own retinue, 
and in ungrateful forgetfulness of the fact that 
Scrope had been a main instrument in placing him 
on the throne. Mowbray, Sir John Lamplough, 
and Sir William Plumpton were immediately exe- 
cuted in or near York, and their heads, placed on 
poles, were set up on the city walls, while the Arch- 
bishop was dealt with in a particularly savage 
manner. What Sir William Gascoigne refused to 
do, a less conscientious man. Sir Thomas Fulthorpe, 
readily did, on command of the king, advised by 
Thomas Beaufort and the Earl of Arundel. Scrope 
was illegally tried and condemned by Fulthorpe in 
the hall at Bishopsthorpe, in spite of the protests 
and entreaties of Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who on hearing of the affair had im- 
mediately taken horse and ridden post-haste for 
York, and on the 8th June he was taken out to a 
field in Dementthorpe, a little beyond Skeldergate, 
and there executed. Nevertheless, the Archbishop 
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was no txaitor, and no rebel, as the assembled peers 
at Westminster soon afterwards tacitly acknowledged^ 
when they were required by Henry to condemn him 
after his death. Before the rising, Scrope, a singu- 
larly upright and courageous prelate, of blameless 
life, had publicly declared in a sermon preached in 
York Minster that he had only consented to take part 
in the coronation of Henry IV. on the strict condition 
that the life and well-beii^ of Richard II. should be 
zealously preserved and guarded. Henry had made 
oath accordingly ; that oath, like most of those 
made by him, he had deliberately foresworn ; hence 
the Archbishop considered himself absolved of 
allegiance. What the Yorkshire folk thought of 
Scrope was quickly made evident. His body was 
carried from Clementthorpe to a grave in the north- 
east comer of the choir of York Minster, and thither 
the people began to flock as to a shrine. *' It was 
no wonder," writes Stubbs (" Constitutional History 
of England," iii. 51), " that the body of the mur- 
dered Archbishop began at once to work miracles ; 
he was a most popular prelate, a member of a great 
Yorkshire house, and he had died in the act of de- 
fending his people against oppression. Nor is it 
wonderful that in popular belief the illness which 
clouded Henry's later years was regarded as a 
judgment for his impiety in laying hands on the 
Archbishop. English history recorded no parallel 
event; the death of Becket, the work of four 
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unauthorized, ezdted assassins, is thrown into tiie 
shade by the judicial murder of Scrope." 

At the time of Archbishop Scrope's presence 
at Pontefract Castle as Westmorland's prisoner — 
the last days of the spring of 1405— there must 
have been another captive there, who, like Scrope, 
had been taken by treachery. Early in 1405, 
Prince James of Scotland, second son of the reign- 
ing sovereign, Robert, and at that time a boy of 
fourteen years of age, was sent by his father to 
France, where he was to be educated under the 
special care and protection of the French king, 
Charles VI. Off the Yorkshire coast— near Scar- 
borot^h, according to some chroniclers ; o£E Flam- 
borot^h Head, according to others — ^the ship in 
which he was being conveyed was taken by an 
English cruiser, and the boy was landed and carried 
ofE to Henry IV., who remarked that he was quite 
as capable of imparting a sound education, and 
could speak the French language as perfectly, as 
his brother of France, and forthwith placed the 
young prince under a guardianship little differing 
from actual imprisonment, despite the fact that 
almost immediately after his capture the boy, by 
the death of his father, became James the First of 
Scotland. His unde, the Duke of Albany, who 
had assumed the r^ency on the death of Robert, 
evinced no desire to ransom his nq>hew, and James's 
detention in England lasted until 1424. During his 
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nearly twenty years of captivity he was confined in 
varions castles — at Pevensey, in Sussex, under the 
care of John de Pelham ; at Windsor, where in 1423, 
accordii^ to Edward Hall, the chronicler, he took 
an oath of homage to Henry V. in the presence of 
" three dukes, two archbishops, xii erles, x bishoppes, 
XX barons, and twoo hundred knights and esquires 
and mo," which oath, says Hall, he afterwards 
broke, becoming '' like his f alee fraudulgt forf athers 
an untrue prince and like his proude pratyng 
progenitors toke the ymage of a braggyng and 
bostyng Scot " ; and at Pontefract, where, as 
Henry IV. was in Yorkshire at the time of his 
capture, he probably first met his royal gaoler. 

The only redeeming feature of Henry's treatment 
of his neighbour and brother sovereign lay in his 
care of the young Scottish king's education. James, 
in point of fact, was so well educated during his 
enforced stay in England that he became one of 
the most cultured monarchs in Europe. Hall, who 
had no love for Scotsmen, says, indeed, that it was 
entirely due to James's capture and gentle im- 
prisonment that good manners ever penetrated to 
Scotland. "His nation both write and testifie," 
says Hall, " that by the leamyng which he by the 
greate benefite of the kynges of Englande duryng 
his captivitee in this realme had obteigned, re- 
plenished his countrey with good litterature, and by 
the nurture the Whiche he was brought up in Englad, 
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he brotight his people to dvilitee: so that his 
captiuitee was to his nadon the greatest libertie 
that euer thei could have, deliuerii^ them from 
blynde ignorance to Angelicke knowledge, reducyng 
theim from bestiall maners to honest behauor, and 
in condusion causyng thdm to knowe virtue from 
vice, poUide from rudeness, and humain honestie 
from sauage liuyng." James, however, has some 
other daims on Scots and on English than those so 
curiously set out in this passage. His poem *' The 
King's Quair," which plainly shows the influence of 
Chaucer, is one of the chief literary products of the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and as its subject 
is the love of the royal author for the Lady Jane 
Beaufort, daughter of John, Earl of Somerset (son 
of John of Gaunt) whom he eventually married in 
February, 1424, a few months before his release 
and departure for Scotland, it was most probably 
written in entirety during his captivity — ^portions 
of it, no doubt, at Pontefract. It remained unpub- 
lished until 1783, when it was printed by Tytler of 
Edinburgh from the only manuscript copy known 
to be in existence — one of the famous Sdden Collec- 
tion in the Bodldan Wbrary at Oxford. Certain 
stanzas from it are incorporated in Dante Gabrid 
Rossetti's ballad "The King's Tragedy," in which 
is re-told the romantic and pathetic story of how 
when James I. was murdered by Sir Robert Graham 
in the Charterhouse of Perth in 1436, Catherine 
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Douglas strove to bar the door with her bare arm» 
which, with rare courage, she thrust unflinchingly — 
and unavailingly — through the staples. 

During the confinement of James I. of Scotland 
in Pontefract Castle, it is not improbable that he 
made the acquaintance of another royal captive^ 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who, in company with 
many other French leaders and several thousand 
knights, was taken prisoner by Henry V. at the 
battle of Agincourt, October 25, 1415, and subse- 
quently brought to England. Charles's detention 
in this country lasted until 1440, and he appears 
to have spent thirteen years out of the twenty- 
five at Pontefract, though his residence there was 
doubtless broken by periods of similar incarceration 
(amounting, probably, to no more than detention 
under fairly comfortable circumstances) at the 
neighbouring royal castle of Knaresborough. If 
the Scottish king and the French prince met, as they 
almost certainly must have done, there would be 
a mutual sympathy between them, not only as 
fellow-prisoners, but as fellow-lovers of literature 
and poetry, for the duke, during the time of his 
captivity in England, wrote many ballads and 
sonnets — a manuscript volume of these compositions 
is preserved amongst the royal papers in the British 
Museum. Between Charles of Orleans and Pontefract 
Castle there was a curious and romantic link, well 
fitted to the rest of his almost wholly romantic life. 

F 
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The grandson of one king of France, the father of 
another, the unde of a tiiird, Charles at the age of 
fifteen was married to his cousin Isabella, who was 
then seventeen, and, at the time of the wedding, 
had been for some years the widow of Richard II., 
to whom she had been formally married when she 
. was a mere child. According to Des Ursins, Isa- 
bella had no particular desire to espouse her boy- 
cousin and shed floods of tears at the marriage 
ceremony at Compiegne in June, 1406. Charles 
had five hundred thousand francs 9f dowry with 
Isabella, but his bride died three years after the 
wedding, and he himself six years later was carried 
prisoner from the field of Agincourt to England and 
eventually to Pontefract, and so to the very prison 
wherein Isabella's first husband had met his 
mysterious fate. At Pontefract, and at Knares- 
borough, and at Windsor, and in the Tower of 
I^ondon and in some other fortresses, equally strong, 
he passed a quarter of a century in a captivity which 
had some consolations. He was permitted to take 
part in hawking expeditions; he was comfortably 
lodged ; he had a good table and plenty of books, 
as plenitude went in those days ; as a young and 
handsome widower, interesting from his romantic 
life and fate, he attracted the attention of noble 
dames. And certainly he found relief in writing 
verses, even as his fellow-captive, James I. of Scot- 
land, did. It is noticeable that both royal captives 
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turned in their captivity to fond recollections of their 
respective countries. As James sang of Scotland^ 
so Charles sang of the France he had lost, of her 
pleasant dime and fair fields, so unlike, to be sure, 
to the northern solitudes in which much of his time 
was passed. More than once he was permitted to 
return to France for brief periods, but, like a man of 
honour, he always came back, his parole duly kept, 
and was again captive, and as time went on, his 
verse became devoted to the praise of Peace. All 
men, he says, over and over again, in his ballads 
and rondels, should pray for peace, and be well 
disposed to it, for every man has more to gain by 
peace than by war. There was more in this than 
mere sentiment; Charles was not to be finally 
released untU his beloved France and the England 
which held him as hostage were reconciled. That 
did not come until November, 1440, in which month 
the royal rhymester, having first sworn a solemn oath 
never more to bear arms against England, and 
pledged himself to payment of a heavy ransom, 
went joyously home, to marry, a fortnight later, 
Mary of Cleves, who was thirty-five years her bride- 
groom's junior. 

l/ove of letters and of poetry is once more 
mixed up with Pontefract Castle and its traditions 
of captivity and murder in the story of Anthony 
WoodviUe, Earl Rivers, unde and guardian of the 
ill-fated boy-king, Edward V., who through the 
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machinations of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III., was sent to Pontefract 
in 1483, in company with his royal ward's maternal 
brother. Sir Richard Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
and Sir Richard Hawse, after their arrest on a 
fabricated charge of high treason. Rivers, who, in 
conjunction with Grey, had been entrusted with 
the education of Edward V., and had had him in 
charge at Ludlow, whence at the time of their arrest 
they were conducting him to London for his corona- 
tion, was one of the chief patrons of learning of his 
time. Like Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, he was a 
great lover of books ; like him, too, and like Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Somerset, the Earl of Arundel, 
and the Archdeacon of Colchester, he was a regular 
frequenter of the Almonry at Westminster, where 
Caxton was then receiving the visits of "many 
noble and divers gentle men of this realm.'* Indeed, 
one of the first, if not the very first book printed by 
Caxton with a date on its title-page was the " Dictes 
and Notable Wyse Sayinges of the Philosophers, 
translated out of Frenche by Antoine Wydeville, 
Erie Ryuyeres, and emprinted at Westminster, 1477/' 
Two pamphlets or tracts, of a religious nature, were 
printed by Caxton for Rivers. During his two 
months' imprisonment at Pontefract, following upon 
his arrest at Stony Stratford, Rivers seems to have 
followed the example of James of Scotland and 
Charles of Orleans and to have solaced himself by 
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writing verses : it was at this period, at any rate, 
that he wrote the ballad> ''Sometime Missing/' 
after the manner of Chaucer's "Alone Walking," 
wherein his sad fate is clearly anticipated. According 
to Sir Thomas More's " I^ife of Edward V.," Rivers, 
Grey, Vaughan, and Hawse Were all put to death at 
Pontefract together, and on the same day, June 13th, 
1383, which witnessed the (presumed) summary 
beheading of Hastings at the Tower of London, 
and Shakespeare in King Richard III., Act. III., 
Scene iii., represents Sir Richard Ratdiffe, one of 
the usurper's stoutest partisans, as leading Rivers, 
Grey, and Vaughan, in company to the block " before 
the castle." But it is not at all certain that Hastiii^s 
was executed on June 13th, nor hurriedly, as tradi- 
tion reports, for Simon Stallworthe, a prebendary of 
Lincoln, who probably knew the facts, writes, in 
1483, that Hastings was " hedded sone after none " 
on June 20th, a week after his arrest. Nor were 
Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, and Hawse executed at 
Pontefract at the same time. The well-known lines 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Rivers — 

O Pomfret, Pomfret 1 O thou bloody prison 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death: 
And, for more slander to thy dismal heat. 
We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink — 

apply correctly in essence but not in particular. 
Ratclifie seized on Grey, Vaughan, and Hawse, and 
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without any semblance of trial had their heads 
struck off in the presence of a crowd of spectators, 
to whom he made announcement that they were 
guilty of high treason, but he appears to have carried 
Rivers off to the old castle of the Bulmers at Sheriff 
Hutton, then the property of Gloucester (Richard 
III.) by virtue of his marriage with Aime Neville, 
daughter of Warwick the kingmaker, to whose 
family it had come by the union of Bertram de 
Buhner's heiress, Emma, with Geoffrey Neville. 
At Sheriff Hutton, Rivers made a will [v. '' £x- 
cerpta Historia," p. 246] which Lingard calls '' long 
and elaborate/' on June 23rd, and there are indica- 
^ons in its provisions which seem to show that he 
was not then certain as to his fate. For he gives 
instructions that if he dies '' south of Trent *' his 
body is to be taken to Westminster for burial, '' be- 
fore our Lady of Pewe [the chapel of Our Lady dc 
la Pieu] beside St. Stephen's CoU^e " ; otherwise, 
his heart was to be carried thither. But at the end 
of the will, following on the names of the witnesses 
there is an addition, a sort of codicil, which appears 
to have been added after receiving intimation of 
what was immediately before him. "My will is 
now," he writes, " to be buried before an image of 
our Blessed Lady Mary with my Lord Richard in 
Pomfrete, and Jhesu have mercy of my soule." 
The reference to " my lord Richard " clearly points 
to Richard Grey, whom Ratdifie had already 
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beheaded at Pontefract, whither, on one of the 
last days of that June of 1483 he reconducted Earl 
Rivers for a like fate. On one of these June days, 
too, probably the day after that on which Rivers 
died, Gloucester made a dramatic appearance in 
Westminster Hall, took his seat in the royal chair^ 
and proclaimed himself king tmder the style and 
title of Richard the Third. 



VI. THE MEDIEVAL TOWN 

THE various folk of high degree who at one 
time or another suffered imprisonment in 
Pontefract Castle were probably allowed sufficient 
liberty to enable them to walk about its considerable 
area : from its towers and battlements they no 
doubt often looked out on the town, already ancient 
in the fourteenth century, which spread east and 
west of the great castle rock, and over the country 
beyond its boundaries. From those heights — for 
the seven towers of the castle must have reached 
a notable eminence, set as they were on a promontory 
which rose high above the prevalent level — they 
would see as far as the Yorkshire Wolds and the 
meetii]^ of Ouse, Trent, and Humber ; the towers 
of Selby Abbey and the eminences of Brayton and 
Hambleton would be plainly visible ; on dear days 
they would see York Minster, set amidst the blue 
haze of the Ainsty. But there were notable things 
closer at hand. Immediately before them, at the 
foot of the castle, amongst the old houses, some of 
which still remain, mixed up with modem architec* 
ture, stood the then magnificent parish church of 
. All Saints, " this piteous old church," as Mr, 
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Morris recently styled it, now a venerable ruin save 
for one restored transept, but then complete and 
perfect in its architecture and arrangement. It 
was a great cruciform structure, of cathedral- 
like proportions, crowned by a high square tower 
on which was an octagonal lantern that made a 
prominent landmark in the surrounding landscape. 
In its perfect state, the church was not finished 
until the thirteenth century, but there is mention 
of it in a charter of Robert de I^acy, which Holmes 
believes to have been made before 1160, wherein 
Pontefract is referred to as Kirkby — "in super 
ecdesiam Omnium Sanctorum in praedictu Vill& 
de Kyrkebi " : the chapel of St. Dement in the castle 
is referred to in the same charter. 

Across the deep valley which lies between the 
castle rock and the ridge now called Monkhill rose 
in those days on two low hills, divided by another 
valley, two structures which must have formed 
striking features of the open country which stretched 
north-east of the ancient town. On the mound-like 
eminence whereon there is now an old windmill, the 
domed top of which can be seen for many miles, 
stood the chantry chapel raised in honour of Thomas 
of Lancaster, who though not canonized at Rome 
enjoyed all the reputation of sanctity at Pontefract. 
It stood on the site of the earl's execution ; begun 
soon after his death in 1321, it was fully completed 
within forty years, and so far as one can learn was 
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a structure of some note. Northward of it, in the 
undulating country between it and the tree-covered 
ridge which overlooks Castleford, was a holy well, 
still famous and still visited (as a medicinal resort) 
by Yorkshire folk, which for a thousand years at 
least has been associated with the name of St. Ive. 
Between it and the castle stood the other prominent 
feature of the landscape, the great Guniac Priory 
of St. John of Pontefract. Not a trace of it remains 
— ^unless certain lines in the formation of the ground 
near Monkhill House show where it stood. But it 
was in its day one of the most notable monastic 
houses in Yorkshire : it was founded by Robert de 
Lacy before 1090; its list of Priors ranges from 
Prior Martin, in the time of Henry I., to Prior 
James Thwayte, who surrendered it in 1539, when it 
was valued at ^£337 145. S^d., its inmates seem to 
have borne an excellent reputation to the end, and 
its chartulary, edited by Richard Holmes for the 
Record Series of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
is full of interest to historical students. 

From the centre of the present town of Pontefract 
two long thoroughfares lead down to the point where 
the great promontory on which the castle *was built 
juts out from a higher ridge— one, Horsefair, leads 
to the Barbican and the keep; the other North 
Bailey Gate, drops sharply to the foot of the castle 
rock on its north side beneath the ruins of Swilling- 
ton Tower. Nowadays, these thoroughfares, which 
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are quite tmlike ordinary streets, are btiilt up ; in 
the fifteenth century there was probably no more 
than a house here and there where many houses 
now rise ; town and castle stood well apart, with 
little population between the edge of one and the 
walls of the other. The town of that tune clustered 
around its market-place, wherein stood the ancient 
Cross of St. Oswald, from which is derived the name 
of the Wapentake of O^oldcross. Into it debouched 
certain streets which — ^long before Tudor days, at 
any rate — ^bore the names which still distinguish 
them, Gillygate, Ropeigate, Finkle Street* At one 
comer stood the chapel of St. Giles, on the site of 
what is now St. Giles's Parish Church. This was 
the " faire chapel " of which Leland ^eaks in his 
Itinerary, but it had served as a chapel of ease to 
the old parish church of All Saints long before 
Iceland's day. According to Holmes, it was one of 
three chapelries — ^the other two were All Saints at 
Skelbrook, and St. Botolph's at Knottit^ley— dating 
from the time of Henry de Lacy, the founder of 
Kirkstall, and probably founded by him. It has 
been aflirmed that the original dedication of St. 
Giles at Pontefract was to St. Oswald, but there 
is no proof of this, and it is a fact that since the 
grantiDg of a charter to Henry de Lacy which 
enabled him to hold a fair in the town, the fair so 
instituted has always been held near St. Giles's 
Church and on St. Giles's Day. 
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In the fourteenth century, Pontefract was one of 
the most populous towns in Yorkshire ; west of the 
Ouse it ranked second to York ; in the East Riding 
Beverley was then the most important place, claim- 
ing 4000 inhabitants; Hull at that time had no 
more than 2000 ; in the country north of York 
there were no towns of any note, save Richmond, 
and Ripon and Scarborough, all insignificant in size. 
An idea of the population of Pontefract may be 
gained from a comparison of figures and statistics 
relating to the Poll-tax of 1377. By that Poll-tax 
there was granted to the king fourpence per head 
on all lay persons over fourteen years of £^e, none 
but known beggars escaping. Clergymen in posses- 
sion of benefices paid a shilling ; all other ecclesiastics, 
the friars excepted, fourpence. If we accept the 
late Professor Thorold Rogers's method of calculation, 
we can arrive at a reckoning by taking the number 
of those under sixteen as one-third of the population. 
The particulars of those who paid Poll-tax are known, 
and Rogers reckons that there were then about 
11,000 people in York, which was at that time 
the second largest dty in England, London coming 
first with 35,000; only four other towns besides 
London and York had as many as 5000 inhabitants. 
Now in Pontefract, 608 people paid the tax; its 
population was therefore, roughly speaking, nearly 
2000 — it may have been more. Except York, 
Beverley and Hull, no other town in Yorkshire 
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could then show such a population ; there were 500 
people in Bingley ; 250 in Otley ; only 200 in 
Bradford ; I/eeds and Sheffield were mere villages. 
The particulars of the Poll-tax at Pontefract reveal 
some interesting things. Most of the contributories 
paid fourpence each, but four paid 6s. 8d. each. 
There were then over a hundred artisans (craftsmen) 
in the town ; there were sixty-four sii^le women or 
widows ; thirty-eight bachelors or widowers. * The 
variety of trades was great : as great almost as that 
of York two centuries later. There were two 
Pardoners in the borough, showing that the traffic 
in Papal Indulgences was fairly considerable, and, 
judgii^ from her name, there was a woman, Alice 
Mustard-maker, who carried on a trade in a condi- 
ment which was already much appreciated. Then 
there were smiths, souters, wrights, chapmen, 
habiters, bowers, glovers, walkers, slaters, locksmiths, 
and many more, and — an excellent proof that the 
town was of considerable size for those days— there 
were six hostlers (inn-keepers) and three tavemers. 
Old records and documents show us that life in 
a medieval town was, in many respects, very much 
what it is in a modem one, especially in matters 
relating to law. In the Wakefield Court Rolls, 
1313-1316, recently edited by Mr. John Lister for 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society's Record Series, 
there are various entries relating to Pontefract folk. 
At a Court held at Wakefield " on Friday after the 
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Feast of SS: Tiburtius and Valerian" (April 14) 
8 Edward II. (1316) one Adam Wardelyn of Thorn- 
hill complains that his house was broken into and 
many things stolen therefrom, amongst them an 
overtunic, which overtunic has been found in the 
possession of Constance Murre, a Pontefract woman. 
Constance pleads that she bought the overtunic 
honestly on the previous Sunday, in Pontefract, 
where two women were openly offering it for sale. 
She is remanded to prison, for inquiries, to be 
brought up at the next court. The next court is 
at Whitsuntide; Constance comes up again, is 
found not guilty and acquitted; she thereupon 
pays three shillings so that Adam Wardelyn may be 
prosecuted for false accusation. But there our 
information stops ; we do not learn what happened 
to Adam. Particulars of a sore misdeed are related 
at a court held at Halifax on '' the morrow of the 
Octave of Easter," in the same year. One William 
de Cokroft is accused. To begin with, he stole a 
cow from Alexander, the son of Michael de Ratcher- 
dale. Secondly, he stole two oxen from Robert de 
WolrunwaU. Worse than all this, he stole four sheep 
from his own father. All these properties he sold 
for his own benefit at Pontefract Fair; clearly 
he is a terrible criminal. Moreover, he shows his 
contempt by failing to appear. So it is ordered 
that he shall be apprehended, and he is fined six- 
pence as well, for his contempt. 
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In addition to the great Qtiniac house on the 
h^h ground to the north-east of the borough, 
there were several religious institutions in Ponte- 
f ract which by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
could already boast of a considerable past. St. 
Nicholas' Hospital was in existence before the 
Norman Conquest ; it was, indeed, says Mr. Baildon 
in his '' Notes on the Religious and Secular Houses 
of Yorkshire" (Yorkshire Archseological Society's 
Record Series, xvii.) an old Saxon foundation, to 
which the tenth part of the Manor belonged. There 
are some records of it in the De Banco Rolls. In 1413 
Thomas Toweton, its Master, sues John Otour for 
£4 which is owing ; in 1422 he sues Henry Brad- 
bent, of Thoipe, yeoman, for £8, debt; in 1425 
Thomas Toweton himself is sued by GeofErey , Master 
of the Hospital of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, for 
45 quarters of oats, being rent in arrears. Then 
there ware Trinity CoU^e (where the Trinities now 
stand) and Knowles Alms Houses, two minor 
religious foundations, which are treated as one in 
the ^'Monasticon AngUcanum," wherein a list of 
their masters is given. Mr. Baildon also mentions 
St. Mary's Hospital, St. Mary Magdalen's Hospital, 
and three houses of friars, Carmelites, Franciscans, 
and Dominicans. But it is very doubtful if the 
Franciscans ever had any footing in Pontefract. 
Iceland mentions, to be sure, '' a place of Gr^ 
Friars " in his description of the town, but Tanner 
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disputed this, and there is no record of any Fran- 
ciscan house, nor, according to Holmes, of a Car- 
melite house, either. 

Of the Dominicans in Pontefract the records 
are plenteous and interesting. On the south side 
of the town, beneath the edge of the main portion, 
lies a deep ravine-like depression, filled now with 
orchards and liquorice gardens, wherein at some 
situation which it is difficult precisely to define, 
stood their house. Curiously enough, while not 
one stone of it, a considerable building, remains, 
there exists in the difi-like side of this valley, in 
dose proximity to the modem dispensary, a little 
relic of the past which had been in existence for 
at least two hundred years at the time of the 
Reformation. This is the hermitage of Adam de 
Laythorp, an anchorite of the fourteenth century, 
who made for himself an oratory in the soft face 
of the sandstone rock, and underneath it excavated 
a well, which he reached by a flight of some seventy 
steps. In the opinion of Richard Holmes, the 
exact site of the Dominican house is not very far 
away from Adam de I^aythorp's cell; he writes 
of its precise position as being beneath the gardens 
of the modem Ropergate House. But this, after 
all, and with due respect to a very competent 
authority, is mere conjecture ; not even the foun- 
dations have been traced of either church or convent, 
and though a well-known house is called the Priory, 
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and there is a grove of trees known as Friar's Wood, 
it is impossible to say where the Order of Friars 
Preachers was housed in Pontefract, though it was 
certainly somewhere near the point where the road 
from Darrington meets the road from Wakefield 
at the western entrance to the town. 

The story of the Dominicans in Pontefract is so 
much mixed up with the medieval life of the place 
that it is worth dwelling on to some extent. Bug- 
dale attributes its beginnings to a pious founder, 
Simon Piper, about 1266, but accordii^ to Ralph 
de Booking, a friar who wrote the life of St. Richard 
of Wyche, Bishop of Chichester, a church and 
dwelling for the Friar Preachers was founded at 
Pontefract by Edmund de Lacy, who laid the first 
stone with his own hand, about 1256, in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, of St. Dominic, and of St. 
Richard, who had been his tutor. Holmes fully 
accepts Bocking's version, and says that all that 
Simon Piper had to do with the foundation was 
done in 1342 in coimection with a piece of added 
land. I/Ong before that date the church and house 
had been fully established ; in the Wardrobe Ac- 
counts of the first three Edwards there are nimie- 
rous entries of gifts made to the Black Friars of 
Pontefract, at times when the sovereigns and their 
retinues were passing through the town, Edward I. 
gave them 20s. in May, 1300; Edward II. paid 
13s. 4^. to them in August, 1310 ; there are numerous 
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entries of disbursements made by Edward III., 
who was often in Pontefract. And by 1310 the 
number of inmates had risen to forty, and the need 
of more land had resulted in the house acquiring 
the property known to this day as Friar Wood Hill. 
From 1341 onwards the particulars of bequests 
by will to the Black Friars of Pontefract are 
numerous and interesting. In that year Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Paytfin, of Headingley, left them 
40s. : in 1349, Henry de Percy, making his will 
in the time of the Black Death, left six pounds to 
be shared between them and their brethren of 
I^ancaster, Yarm, and Newcastle. A great many 
bequests to the Pontefract house are mentioned in 
the various volumes of the ^'Testamenta Ebora- 
censia, ' ' preserved at York. Sir Robert de Swylyng- 
ton, Kt., leaves 13s. ^d. in 1379 ; the same sum is 
left by Sir Brian de Stapilton, Kt., in 1394; in 
1406, Sir John Scot, Kt, Lord of Great Halghton, 
leaves five marks. But much more interesting are 
the bequests made by the townsfolk. In 1443 
Robert Methlay, fishmonger, of Pontefract, made 
a will which contains a multiplicity of pious bequests 
— ^twelve pounds of wax to be burned about his 
corpse in the parish church of All Saints ; 12 pence 
to the vicar of All Saints ; 6s. 8d. to the building 
fund of the same ; 3s. 4^. to the Guild of Corpus 
Christi ; is. Sd. to the Chapel of St. Giles ; 3s. 4d. 
to the Chapel of Holy Trinity ; and 6s. Sd. to the 
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Order of Friar Preachers. In 1447 Thomas Box 
appointed his body to be buried in the house of 
the Dominicans at Pontefract ; he does not specify 
any particular bequest to its brethren, but they 
would no doubt benefit through his wife Joan, 
whom he commanded to give his grizzle horse, with 
saddle and bridle, to the parish church of Tadcaster 
for his mortuary, and to order all other things for the 
benefit of his soul. Nor did the men who went far 
afield to seek fortune f oi^et their old associations when 
they had wooed her successfully. Richard Rawson, 
a native of Ferrybridge, who went to London in 
the fifteenth century and became a rich mercer, left 
10 marks to the church of Sherbum, 5 each to those 
of Castleford and Fryston, and two pounds each to 
the Cluniacs and the Dominicans of Pontefract. 

In the sixteenth-century wills the bequests to the 
Black Friars of Pontefract are often in kind, instead of 
in money. One John Bate, whose will was witnessed 
by William Purser, 23rd Mayor of Pontefract, in 
1507, left them " a quarter of malte " ; the same 
gift had been made in the previous year by Robert 
Famell; in 1521 Johanna Hewet, of Fryston-on- 
the-Water, after specifying various offerix^ of " a 
penny " at as many churches and shrines, left " to 
the Freres of Pontefract a wyndle of barley malte." 
These and similar bequests continued up to the 
eve of the Dissolution of the Religious Houses; 
apparently there was no suspicion that the^monks 
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and friars were about to be cast out. In 1527 one 
Thomas Huntington, of Hull, merchant and alder- 
man, evidently wealthy, who seems to have been 
\a native of Pontefract, left numerous bequests to 
the Pontefract churches, chantries, and rel^ous 
houses, amongst which was one of 205. and five 
acres of land to the Black Friars. Whether the 
land specified ever came into possession of the 
community is doubtful ; it was certainly not theirs 
io, 1538, when the house was suppressed. But 
pious bequests continued until dose upon the 
Suppression; the last recorded one is that of 
Roger Rockley, of Rockley in Worsborough, who 
in 1535 bequeathed " to the Frears of Pomfret 
during xxiij weeks, every Friday iiijd " on condition 
that each friar should say one Pater Noster and one 
Ave Maria for him " as long as this almouse shall 
endure." Yet, numerous as the bequests had been 
during the house's three hundred years of existence, 
it had next to nothing in the shape of riches, property, 
or possessions when the Royal Commissioners came 
to examine it ; it could show them nothing but the 
barest necessities of life, and all that Blitheman had 
to'fltcount for was a beggarly ^^5 8s. 4^.. There were 
then in the house a prior aud seven brethren, one 
of whom, Richard l^td, was a Doctor of Divinity. 
Blitheman handed the Prior 13s. 4^., each of the 
brethren 5s., and dismissed them ; the balance of 
£3 went to be wasted by Henry VIII. 



VIL LAST DAYS OF THE CASTLE 

ACCORDING to the local historians there was a 
great deal doing in and around Pontefract 
Castle during the Wars of the Roses, and especially 
at the time of the great fight of March 29th, 1461, 
when the rival forces met at Towton, a few miles 
to the north of the town, on the high-road to York. 
But it is to be questioned whether these accounts 
are not exaggerated. Holmes goes so far as to say 
that ''it was under the walls of this castle that 
Warwick killed his horse before the soldiers, saying; 
' lyct him flee that flee will : I stay by him that 
stays by me,' " but Professor Oman, in his " Warwick 
the Kingmaker," says, " there is nothing authentic to 
be discovered of the story mentioned by Monstralet, 
and popularized in Warwickshire tradition, that the 
Earl slew his charger at Towton to show his men 
that he would not fly." There has been much 
exaggeration about Towton itself, the estimates of 
the numbers slain there varying from William of 
Worcester's 9000 to the 30,000 or 40,000 of popular 
history : Oman fixes the number at '* nearly thirty 
thousand," of whom only one-fourth were Yorkists. 

lOI 
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There was doubtless much skirmishing previous to 
Towton in the neighbourhood of Pontefract, and 
notably at Ferrybridge and Castleford, but there 
is little evidence that either of the contending armies 
were ever in close touch with the Castle. In the 
town, however, at that time lay the bodies of 
Richard, Duke of York, and his son, the Earl of 
Rutland, who had been interred there after the 
battle of Wakefield in 1460. But they were headless 
trunks which lay in the church of the Friar Preachers 
in Pontef ract ; the heads, by order of Queen Maigaret, 
were carried to York and placed on pikes above 
Micklegate Bar. When Edward IV. entered York 
after his great victory at Towton, his first act was 
to order the reverent removal of the heads of his 
father and brother to be taken to Pontef ract, whence, 
in 1466, he had the remains transferred with great 
ceremony to Fotheringay. 

Folk of high d^ee continued to visit Pontef ract 
Castle, sometimes in great state, very often as 
prisoners. In 1483, Richard III. visited the town, 
and during his stay granted its first Charter of 
Incorporation, one John Hill being the first mayor 
of the new borot^h. The new privileges were con- 
firmed by Henry VII., who stayed at the castle four 
days in 1487. In 1530 Wolsey was twice in Ponte- 
fract, once on his way north to Cawood; again 
after his arrest by the Earl of Northumberland : he 
was lo^ed on both occasions at the Priory of St. 
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John. Six years later came the King's Commissioners 
to enquire into the condition of the religions houses 
of the town. By 1539 all had been suppressed, and 
Pontefract Castle had been the scene of the principal 
meetings of the leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
In its hall Robert Aske, Lord D'Arcy, the Archbishop 
of York, and numerous abbots and priors, assembled 
in company with the leading gentlemen of the 
county, received Lancaster Herald, refused to allow 
him to read the King's proclamation, and dismissed 
him with a safe conduct. From Pontefract the 
thirty thousand pilgrims, the banner of the Five 
Wounds of Christ carried in front, marched on 
Doncaster : at Pontefract on December 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th in 1536 was held the cotmcil whereat was 
drawn up the series of demands to which the insur- 
gents wished the King to agree. This cotmcil was 
probably held at the Priory, and was attended by 
all the principal noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county. At the same time, also in a chamber of 
the Priory, was held a council of Yorkshire divines, 
summoned by the Archbishop of York's Chancellor ; 
at this the theological and ecclesiastical points in 
dispute between the Crown and the Pilgrims were 
debated and settled. There seemed then some 
prospect that the Articles of Pontefract (which are 
printed in Letters and Papers : Henry VIII.) would 
be accepted by the King, but within a year of their 
origin the whole movement had collapsed and the 
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leaders had perished at the hands of headsman or 
hangman. 

In 1541 Henry VIII. came to Yorkshire on the 
only visit which he ever paid to his subjects in the 
north. His objects were purely political : first to allay 
the recent discontent ; secondly, to meet his nephew, 
James V. King of Scotland, at York. Accompanied 
by his young Queen, Katharine Howard, he arrived on 
the borders of Yorkshire about the middle of August, 
and was met, according to Hall, the chronicler, by 
two hundred gentlemen of the county in velvet, 
and four thousand tall yeomen and serving-men, 
well horsed, who did obeisance on their knees and 
presented him with ^^900. After a few days' htmting 
at Hatfield he journeyed on to Barnsdale Bar, where 
he was met by the Archbishop of York and three 
hundred of his clergy, who also made submission 
and supplemented the gentlemen's gift by another 
of ;^6oo. He arrived at Pontefract Castle on 
August 23rd, and the Court was kept there until 
September 3rd. During this period Henry is said 
to have visited the houses of the neighbouring 
notabilities, leaving the Queen in residence at the 
Castle. And one unfortunate result of this was 
that after their return to London in October an 
indictment was preferred against Katharine, Dere- 
ham and Culpeper, two gentlemen of tiie Court, and 
Lady Rochford, as accomplice, with respect to the 
Queen's conduct at Pontefract. This was heard 
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before the Eiog's justices at Doncaster, presided 
over by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and a true bill 
being found the trial proceeded and resulted in the 
execution of the four persons accused. Beyond this, 
there are few facts known relative to Henry's stay at 
Pontefract, but he is believed to have visited his old 
knight-marshal, Sir Thomas Wentworth, at Bretton, 
and there is a tradition that he also went to Chevet. 
Pontefract received no further royal visits for 
some fifty years. Neither Edward VI. nor his 
sisters journeyed north, and though Elizabeth, 
during the last few years of her reign, repaired the 
Castle and rebuilt the chapel of St. Clement within 
its walls, there was little of notable occurrence 
there between 1540 and 1603. In the last-named 
year James I. came to the town on his way from 
Edinburgh to London. Holmes says some severe 
things as regards the new King's visit — " as was the 
case in other places where he stayed," he writes, 
''the dirty habits of his followers seem to have 
brot^ht upon the town a visitation of the plague," 
and-he gives various statistics to show that the 
disease broke out immediately after James's visit 
and increased in violence in a very short time. 
But it is scarcdy possible to credit this, for according 
to the " True Narration " of the Kill's journey from 
Edinburgh to London, printed in London in 1603, 
and reprinted in the " Stuart Tracts " volume of 
Arber's English Gamer, James was only at Pontefract 
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for a very 8h<^ time, stayiiig no longer in the 
town, on his way from Grimston, near Tadcaster, 
to Doncaster, than was necessary to inspect the 
Castie. He was at Pontefract again in 1616, when 
he looked over the new college of St. Clement. 
If Taylor, the rhymester, known in his day as the 
Water-Poet, is correct, the Castle had at this period 
been restored and edified by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I. Taylor visited Pontefract in 
1622 and wrote some doggerel lines about what he 
saw there ; the Castle he says was then '* a strong, 
a faire, and andent edifice/' Ten years after 
Taylor's visit '' a Captain, a Lieutenant, and an 
Ancient, all three of the Military Conxpany in 
Norwich," making a journey for pleasure through 
twenty-six counties, were at Pontefract, and found 
'' a high, stately, famous and princely impregnable 
castle, ' ' having ' ' seven famous towers ' ' ample enough 
to receive as many princes. One at any rate had re- 
ceived Charles I. in 1625, but when these travellers 
were there, the garrison of the castle consisted of no 
more than ^'a She-keeper," and at that time the old 
fortress was evidently regarded as a show-place. 

But when the Civil War broke out in 1642 
Pontefract was already garrisoned s^ain, and 
probably much more strongly than ever before. 
As soon as dissension arose between king and 
commons the loyalists of the neighbourhood hastened 
to occupy and provision the Castle, and it was soon 
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put in a complete state of defence tinder Sir William 
Lowther, who commanded a force of some size, 
one important unit of it being a body of two hmidred 
Gentlemen Volunteers, drawn from all the upper 
ranks of society, from dergymen and professional 
men, and including the Mayor of Fontefract and 
eleven out of the fourteen members of the Corpora- 
tion. One of these gentlemen volunteers was 
Nathan Drake, who kept a remarkable diary of the 
siege, which began on Christmas Day, 1644, seven 
months after the battle of Marston Moor, and about 
the same period after the departure from Fontefract 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, who had stayed there on 
business connected with the Northern Army and 
was the last royal personage to visit the Castle. 
The first si^e lasted until the first week of March, 
1645, and ended in the defeat and withdrawal of 
the Farliamentary forces, under Lambert. But 
before the month was over, Fairfax reassembled 
the dispersed besiegers, seized the two important 
heights of Monkhill and Bs^hill and began the second 
siege. By the end of June the garrison was wholly 
without fresh provisions, no help came from Langdale, 
who had promised to send a relieving column, and 
the besi^ers were increasing in strength and numbers. 
On July 19th Sir Richard Button, Sir Thomas 
Bland, and Sir John Ramsden went out with a 
flag of truce to arrange the surrender and a few days 
later the Castle was formally handed over to General 
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Poyntz. In this, the second, or, as some consider 
it, the second stage of the first si^e, the garrison 
lost 99 of their number and the Parliamentarians 470. 
There i$_a good deal of romance about the si^e 
of 1648-9. After the surrender in 1645 the Castle 
was left in charge of a Parliamentary Governor and 
a small garrison; in June, 1648, the Governor, 
Colonel Cotterel, was surprised by a smart trick 
played upon him by Colonel John Morris, who 
succeeded in taking the Parliamentary occupants 
prisoners and in establishing himself with a Royalist 
force as holders for the dying cause. Hence arose 
the third siege, which was a much more serious 
a£Eair than those of 1644-45. Morris was a man of 
somewhat remarkable powers. He came of an 
ancient Yorkshire family which had been settled 
(according to Dt^dale) at North Blmsall for several 
generations : his father, Matthias, was related by 
blood to the famous Earl of Strafiord. Morris was 
bom about 1619, and he entered the service of the 
Earl of Strafford as page, and was subsequently 
made lieutenant of his guard in 1636. In 1641 he 
was a captain in Sir Henry Tichbome's Regiment, 
and saw service in Ireland, where the Earl of Ormond 
gave him his major's commission. In 1643 he 
married an Irish wife — ^Margaret, daughter of Dr. 
Dawson, Bishop of Clonfert, a girl of sixteen. From 
the outbreak of the Civil War until 1645 he served 
with the Royalists, but through the Fairfax influence 
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he was persuaded to join the ParUamentarians, and 
actually served with them for a few months. But 
he quickly repented, and in 1646 made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize Pontefract Castle for the king. 
On June 3rd, 1648, another attempt succeeded, and 
a third siege began and continued until after Charles 
I. was dead and Charles II. had succeeded to what 
was then an empty title. 

Morris was hard to dislodge. The actual invest- 
ment of him and his garrison did not begin until the 
late autumn, but in the meantime, Cromwell had 
visited Pontefract and had recruited men for the 
army which he was leading to Scotland from amongst 
the old Parliamentary veterans in the town and 
neighbourhood. He was back again on November 
1st, and he remained in close proximity until the 
first week in December, when he left Lambert in 
charge of the Parliamentary operations. On Novem- 
ber 15th he had written from his headquarters at 
Knottingley to the Committee of the I^ords and 
Commons, representing Pontefract Castle to them 
as being ** very well known to be one of the strongest 
inland garrisons in the kingdom; well watered; 
situated upon a rock in every part of it, and there- 
fore difficult to mine. The walls," he continued, 
"are very thick and high, with strong towers: 
and if battered, very difficult of access, by reason 
of the depth and steepness of the graft." He asks 
in the same letter for six good battering guns, of 
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no less calibre than demi-cannons, with match, 
powder, bullets, and three of the biggest mortars, 
with shells. On the loth January following, these 
things arrived, and were doubtless used with effect. 
Yet Morris seems to have believed himsdf capable 
of holdii^ out. and on February 2nd he proclaimed 
Charles II. King and struck some new coinage 
bearing on the obverse side the motto, Post mortem 
pairis pro JUio. On February 3rd a heavy bom- 
bardment commenced, and before the end of the 
month the garrison had been so reduced in numbers 
that Morris was obliged to ask for terms. Some 
time was spent in negotiations, but eventually 
Lambert agreed to allow all the remaining members 
of the garrison to return to their homes, with the 
exception of six prominent leaders, of whom Morris 
was one.' The six, with the aid of the garrison, 
effected escape, thot^h one. Ensign Smyth, was 
killed in the attempt. Morris, with Comet Black- 
bum, broke through the besi^er's lines on March 
i8th and fled across country to the Lancashire 
coast. There he was captured in April, and lodged 
in Lancaster Castle, whence he was removed to 
York. Treated with great harshness and cradty 
by the judges, Puleston and Shaip, who sat at York 
Assizes in August, 1649, refused the aid of counsel, 
not allowed to speak in his own behalf, he was 
quickly found guilty by the jury, and sentenced to 
death. He was executed at York on August 23rd ; of 
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the actual method of his execution no exact account 
is known, but in the Clarendon State Papers in the 
Bodleian Library there is a letter in which the writer 
declares that " Colonel Morris that kept Pontefract 
Castle was hanged, drawne, and quartered at York." 
Immediately after the surrender of the castle to 
Lambert a meeting of the townsfolk of Pontefract 
was held in the Moot Hall, under the presidency of 
Edward Field, the Mayor, whereat a petition was 
drawn up and addressed '' To the supreme authority 
of England, the Commons assembled in Parliament." 
It set forth that since the b^inning of the late 
unhappy wars the town had been greatly impover- 
ished and depopulated. Two hundred dwelling- 
houses had been '* utterly ruinated." Many well- 
affected persons and families had been totally undone. 
The place of public worship had been sadly devas- 
tated. Altogether, the borough had suffered damage 
to the extent of ^£40,000 and upwards. Therefore, 
so that the true cause of all these troubles might be 
removed, the petitioners prayed that the castle 
should be '' wholly razed down and demolished ; " 
that a certain amount of its lead and timber shotdd 
be devoted to the repairs of the church and the re- 
^ edifying of a house for the minister, and that a sum 
^ of ;£iooo should be handed over to the town. This 
^ petition was consigned to General Lambert at the 
^ Parliamentarian headquarters at Knottingley and 
° by him duly sent forward to Westminster, and on 
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the 27th March the assembled Commons resolved 
" That the Castle of Pontefract be forthwith totally 
demolished*" The formal order for the demolition 
was made a week later by the West Riding Justices 
sitting at Wakefield, and its execution was entrusted 
to Edward Field, the Mayor, and certain other 
prominent townsmen. 

That the townsfolk were in great haste to destroy 
the ancient fortress which had been the pride of the 
neighbourhood for nearly six hundred years is 
evidenced by the fact that the work of demolition 
b^an on the very day after the order was made. 
It was done with a care and thoroughness which 
shows that those entrusted with it were determined 
that the place should never be occupied again or 
afford any shelter for belligerents. First went the 
Round Tower, though a fragment yet remains. 
The wall of the Barbican was pulled down, and 
Neville's Mount levelled; these principal points 
being reduced, the King's and Queen's Towers 
followed ; then went the curtain walls, the chapel, 
the great hall, the remaining towers in succession. 
Several contractors were employed, and the amotmts 
paid to them varied. John Harrison had ^80 los. 
for demolishing the Round Tower ; Thomas Thurston 
;£io for levellii^ Neville's Mount ; Thomas Tayler 
;£35 25. 6d. for taking down the timber in the Con- 
stable Tower and the Chapel ; Simon Procter received 
;£i04 55. 6d. for demolishit^ the King's and Queen's 
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Towers ; Edward Handson had thirty shillings for 
taking down a screen ; Geoige Rennard got ten for 
pulling crooks out of the walls. The various 
materials were all sold. The lead produced 
^154 7s. 2d. ; the wood ^£201 7s. lod. ; the iron 
£37 2s. 4d. ; the glass ^i ; in all, ^1779 175. 4d. Out 
of this the commissioners paid £777 45. 6d. for demoli- 
tion ; they handed over ,^1000 to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration for the purposes specified in the petition 
(St. Giles's Church was repaired and beautified out of 
this money, which also provided a new vicarage), 
and they gave the balance to the Government — 
£2 125. lod. There is no doubt that the '' place of 
public worship " referred to in the town's petition 
of March, 1649, was the old parish church of All 
Saints, which had been sadly damaged during the 
sieges, when it was held as an outwork by the 
garrison and accordingly subjected to constant 
bombardment by the besi^ers. But nothing of 
the thousand pounds appears to have been spent on 
the ruined building, and though in 1660 or there- 
abouts, a considerable sum was collected in Yorkshire 
for its repair, no repair was ever made, and, with 
the exception of the transepts, restored in 1831, 
the church remains as it was left at the end of the 
Civil War. Even now it is the most striking and 
remarkable ruin in the town, for there is nothing 
left of the religious houses, and the masses of masonry 
in the castle grounds have very little importance. 

H 
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FROM the time of the destruction of its great 
castle Pontefract passes out of English 
history as a centre of important events. Although 
it was then one of the oldest of our incorporated 
towns, and had been represented in Parliament for 
some considerable time, the population in 1662 
appears to have been relatively small. In that year 
a tax of two shillings ^os levied upon every hearth, 
and in the Exchequer Lay Subsidy Roll there is a 
list of the householders in Pontefract with particulars 
of the number of hearths in each dwelli^. There 
were then 235 houses, having 675 hearths. Most of 
the holders had but one : a good many had two : 
very few had more than three. At the New Hall 
(a house built by the Earl of Shrewsbury out of the 
ruins of the Cluniac Priory) Pierepont had 36 
hearths: Nathaniel Johnson had 12; Richard 
Austwicke had 11 ; John Wither had 8 ; these were 
evidently the great folk of the place. In this return 
many names occur which are familiar in the Ponte- 
fract of to-day, such as Moxon, Ramsden, Schofidd, 
Heptonstall, Hurst; there are also some curious 
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names which seem to have disappeared from English 
life — Garlitoe, Rodcappe^ Caror, Sinith^ Gromaker^i 
One striking feature of the return is in the number 
of widows specified as householders. Reckoning an 
average of five persons to a house, the population 
of the town in 1662 cannot have been more than 
about eleven hundred. 

Under the Commonwealth, Pontefract was em- 
phatically Puritan — to all outward appearance at 
any rate. It had been represented in Parliament by 
Royalist members until 1644, when Sir George 
Wentworth of Wentworth and Sir George Wentworth 
of Woolley were turned out and replaced by two 
Fairfax nominees, William White and Henry Arthing* 
ton; some years later, when the Fairfax interest 
began to turn towards Charles II., these two were 
ousted in f avom of two Cromwellians, Lambert and 
Hawley. Puritanism, of course, was paramount as 
regards religion. The churches were "places of 
public worship " ; the clergy were " ministers " ; 
infant baptism was discouraged, and marriages were 
celebrated by the magistrates. Nevertheless, it is to 
be doubted if a town which had been so thoroughly 
mixed up with royalty and ecdesiastidsm had any 
real love of the new r^ime, and it is a significant 
fact that the inhabitants treated themselves to a 
banquet on the Restoration of Charles II. and 
expended ^£12 16$. lod. on it. But there were 
evidently some convinced Puritans in the place, for 
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when the Corporation Act of 1661 was passed, 
certain Aldermen reftised to take the oath and 
receive the Sacrament and were removed from oflSice, 
and on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, Ferrit, 
vicar of St. Giles, resigned his living and set up as a 
Presbyterian preacher. Under the protection of 
I^eonard Warde, one of the dismissed aldermen, the 
first Nonconformist chapel was set up. Between 
this time and the Toleration Act of 1689 there 
were the usual prosecutions of Dissenters of all 
creeds. In 1682 Robert Stansfidd, Papist, and 
Robert Ward, John Wildman, and William Lapidge, 
were publicly excommunicated in St. Giles's, and 
Popish recusants were r^ularly presented at the 
sessions. In the old records there are instances 
of the committing of Quakers to prison ; the similar 
conviction of ejected ministers seems to have been 
frequent. 

Since the days of Richard III. Pontefract had 
received many marks of royal favour in the shape of 
charters — from James II., in 1685, the borough 
secured what was practically a new one, confirming 
the privileges set forth in former charters, but con- 
taining various additional clauses. At this time the 
Mayor and Corporation's estate seems to have 
comprised fourteen acres of land, a house, a windmill, 
and certain rents and tolls. In this charter the 
Crown reserved to itself the right to remove mayor 
and aldermen at its pleasure ; a plain attempt to 
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make all corporations dq>endent on thetoyal 
As to the value of Pontefract at this period it is 
set down in the Exchequer Rolls of 1692-3 at 
^278 105. ; Tanshelf , its suburb^ being valued at 
a£73 15s. 6d. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century it appears to have had a quiet, uneventful, 
country-town existence. The great Norman castle 
was no more than a mass of rubbish : kings, queens, 
and nobles came no longer ; there were no alarums 
and excursions : very little happened. Most of the 
matters referred to in the records of the Corporation 
are of purely local interest. In 1704 Sir John Bland, 
then Member of Parliament for the borough, served 
a term as Mayor, and at its dose wished to do some- 
thing for the inhabitants. At their wish he repaired 
the steeple of St. Giles's Church, it " being now very 
ruinous and in great decay." In 1707 a general 
town's meeting in the Moot Hall resolved "That 
the Constables doe Immediately repayre the Pillory 
and make it sufficient before Easterday next." This 
ancient instrument of correction has long since 
disappeared, but many residents remember the old 
Stocks which stood near St. Giles's church until 
1872. One relic of the past remains yet in the 
Town's Pump, which, first erected in 1571, stands 
at the Market Cross. It is clearly depicted in the 
very interesting engraving of Pontefract Market 
Place, published in 1777 by Lindley of Pontefract, 
and Malton of Poland Street, I^ondon. and dedicated 
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to the Mayor and Corporation. In this, too, may 
be seen the square tower of St. Giles's (now replaced 
by another added before the end of the century), 
the Market Cross, many high-gabled houses, and, 
at the end of the Market Place, the ancient Moot 
Hall. 

Some notion of the population of Pontefract and 
of its social status towards the end of the eighteenth 
century may be gained from the town's record 
under the Act of 1777, which levied a tax upon all 
employers of male servants as domestics. Only 27 
inhabitants of Pontefract had male servants in 
employ in that year : out of the 27 only five employed 
more than one. Mr. Joseph Wilson had 4 ; Colonel 
Ramsden, 3 ; Mr. James Coates, Mr. Nicholas Torre, 
and Mrs. Wilsford each employed 2. Numerous 
aldermen kept a man ; so, too, did the deigymen, 
the Reverend Mr. Harrison and the Reverend Mr. 
Harring. These male servants were probably butlers, 
footmen, or grooms — ^it is not very probable that 
many of the 27 tax-payers kept a coachman, for at 
that time the roads into Pontefract were by no 
means suited for carrie^es. Any Pontefract folk 
who wished to travel north or south had to go down 
to Ferrybridge, two miles away, then a great centre 
of travelling facility (such as it was) whence coaches 
of an elementary sort had been running, to York 
in one direction, to I^ondon in the other, since the 
begixming of the century. It was not until 1786, 
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however, that mail-coaches were seen at Perry* 
bridge, and not until thirty years later that they 
appeared in Pontefract. In 1816 a coach began to 
run from Wakefield, through Pontefract, to Snaith, 
where a steam-boat took the passet^ers onward to 
Hull ; five years later another began running from 
Ferrybridge through Pontefract to Leeds. In 1829, 
a daily service, by coach and steam-boat, was 
commenced between Leeds, Castleford, Pontefract, 
Knottingley, Goole, and Hull; as late as 1843 a 
coach service was instituted between Doncaster, 
Pontefract, and Leeds. Not until 1846 did the 
railway supersede the stage coach as far as Ponte- 
fract was concerned, and when the railway came to 
the town those concerned in its making constructed 
the station a mile and a half away from the heart of 
things. 

From its earliest beginnings Pontefract was a 
centre of the agricultural industries, a great place 
for selling and buying of horses, cattle, sheep, com, 
and produce of every description. Its fairs, held at 
various appointed times of the year, were famous ; 
its weekly market was, and still is, frequented by 
farmers and agriculturists drawn from a wide 
stretch of country. To this day it does a great 
trade in produce and in implements, and an inspec-* 
tion of its streets and shops at once betrays the fact 
that one is in the midst of a typical English market 
town. But for some centuries Pontefract had had 
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an industry of its own which is almost unique in 
England — the cultivation of the liquorice plant 
(Glycyrfhiza glabra), which has been grown in its 
market gardens for four hundred years. Holmes, 
in his " Booke of Entries," gives the reason why 
liquorice has been almost a monopoly of the Ponte- 
fract folk. " This peculiar plant/* he says, " grows 
nowhere except upon the line^of-dlvision between 
the Red Sandstone and Magnesian Limestone where 
the decay and disint^ration of a thin layer of 
sandstone is the foundation of a deep v^etable 
soil, the whole being drained by the subjacent 
limestone. Especially does liquorice thrive in the 
hollows from which the greater part of the sand- 
stone has been carried by denudation in the course 
of those floods which in very ancient times have 
passed over this district, and which have become a 

■ 

subsequent receptacle for the waste of every season. 
This decaying, year by year, has in the course of 
centuries made a deep loamy soil in which the 
long roots of the liquorice luxuriate. . . . The plant 
is stated to have been introduced here [Pontefract] 
in 1562, and as it is propagated by ' setts ' and never 
by seed, it may be said that the present liquorice 
plants are only extensions of those brought to the 
spot in the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth." In 
1701 the borough authorities made a formal order 
forbidding any grower of liquorice to sell, give, or 
lend any liquorice setts or buds to any person outside 
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the town boundaries. By 1790 there were four 
different firms engaged in Uquorice refining; by 
1822, five; of late years the trade has grown 
enormously, and many of the old malting houses 
which b^an to fall into disuse about thirty j^ears 
ago have been converted into refineries for the 
manufacture of the confections known as Pomfret 
Cakes — but a great deal of the extract used comes 
from abroad : the liquorice root grown in the 
.market gardens of Pontefract is chiefly sold to the 
manufacturing chemists for medicinal purposes. 

There were few improvements or alterations in 
Pontefract until after the coming of the railways. 
But in the last half of the nineteenth century the old 
town saw many changes. The constitution of its 
ancient corporation had been changed in 1836 under 
the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act : the last 
Mayor under the old system, Michael Mitton, was 
the 360th. Just before this the transepts of All 
Saints' Church (which had remained with the rest 
of the fabric in a ruinous condition since the last 
siege of the Castle) were repaired, and in 1838 it was 
made the centre of a separate ecclesiastical district, 
and had transferred to it the lectureship founded 
by Dr. Fothergill in 1716. St. Giles's had been the 
parish church for all practical purposes ever since 
the demolition of All Saints ; the l^al status was 
transferred to it in 1787, and soon afterwards a 
series of restorations and improvements made it 
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very much as it appears to-day — a comparatively 
modem building, save for a fourteenth-century 
arcade of five arches. During the eighteenth century 
several churches and chapels had arisen in the 
town in addition to the two ancient foundations ; 
the Independents, the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
the Friends had all furnished themselves with 
suitable buildings in one course, and from 1780 to 
1888 a Roman Catholic mission was in charge of 
the Jesuit Fathers, who after working in the district 
for over a hundred years, handed over church and 
schools to the secular clergy of the diocese of Leeds. 
There were schools attached to ihe other churches 
and chapels from an early date, and of these the 
Pontefract National School was founded as far back 
as 1709. But there was then a much more ahdent 
foundation in the town, in the Grammar School, 
which is mentioned in the list of endowments of St. 
Gement's Chapel in Hie eleventh century, and in an 
inquisition of 1437. Refounded under Edward VT., 
it was again improved under Elizabeth and suffered 
various changes of fortune until at the end of the 
eighteenth century it had fallen into decay in more 
ways than one — the building was ruinous and the 
endowment miserable. Re-endowed in 1790, it ogobi 
revived and again decayed, so much that in 1867 
only twenty boys were in attendance. In 1878 it 
was closed, but in 1887 its governors, in combination 
with the Chancellor of the Duchy of I^ancaster, 
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built and endowed a new school, placed a capable 
and enterprising master and stafi in charge, and 
provided the town with a first-rate educational 
establishment which has since then produced 
eminently satisfactory results. 

Once almost isolated from the rest of the county, 
Fontefract since the early days of the railways has 
been connected with the great towns of Yorkshire 
by excellent lines of communication. It is on the 
direct line from Liverpool and Manchester to Goole 
and Hull; on another from York to Sheffield; 
a branch line connectis it with I^eeds. Of late years 
a system of tramways has linked it up with the 
outlying districts about Castleford, Normanton, 
Peatherstone, and Knottii^ley* Many new features, 
indeed, have made an appearance in the ancient 
streets of the borot^h since 1850. In the middle of 
the Market Place stands a spacious Market Hall, 
formally opened by Lord Palmerston; adjoining 
the old Town Hall is a fine Assembly Room, with 
corporation offices attached ; here and there in the 
town are new buildings which, if not as time-stained 
and stately as the prevalent architecture, are not 
out of keeping. On a stretch of high ground above 
the road leadit^ towards Wakefield the War Office 
some forty years ago built an extensive military 
establishment, which since then has formed the 
headquarters of two famous regiments, once known 
as the 51st Foot and 65th Foot, but in later days 
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as the King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and 
the York and Lancaster. About the same time 
the borough authorities and those of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (to which the town and castle of Ponte- 
fract principally belong) excavated to a certain 
extent the vast masses of rubbish under which the 
ruins of the castle had rested for over two hundred 
years, laid out the grounds surrounding them, and 
turned the whole into a place of public resort for 
the benefit of the townsfolk. But it is much to 
be feared that these praiseworthy improvements 
have neither given the people of the ne^hbourhood 
a desire to study archaeology, nor attracted visitors 
from further away. Certainly, Pontefract has never 
been without its visitors since Evelyn came to it in 
1654, when he saw " the rebels still demolishing," 
and Horace Walpole in 1756, but they have chiefly 
been of the expert-antiquary order. It is a sad 
thing that a town which is richer in historical 
association and monument than any place in the 
coimty, except York, is so little known nowadays^ 
especially to visitors from over-seas. 

Like all other ancient English boroughs, Ponte- 
fract has its list of worthies, but they have chiefly 
been of local celebrity. Up to the time of the 
Civil War few towns had been more often visited 
by reigning sovereigns. Fortunes of town and 
castle alike have been mixed up with those of notable 
families— de Lades, Talbots, Savilles, Lowthers, 
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Ramsdens, Wentworths, Blands, Franks. Its long 
list of mayors, now extending over some four hundred 
and twenty years, includes the names of all the most 
notable men of the town; its still longer list of 
aldermen represents a singularly able body of men 
of the old Ei^lish burgess character. Not many of 
its folk have gone far afield to seek fame and fortune ; 
from the very earliest times Pontefract folk have 
been stay-at-home folk, content to dwell in what 
until railway days was a curiously isolated place. 
But John Bramhall (1594-1663), a native of the 
town, who, after studjdng at Sidney -Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and spending some time as chaplain to 
Archbishop Tobias Matthew of York, went to Ireland 
with Wentworth during his administration, became 
Bishop of Derry in 1634 ^^^ Archbishop of Armagh 
on the Restoration of Charles II., whose exile he had 
shared. Patience Ward, seventh son of Thomas 
Ward, head of a very old Pontefract family, was 
bom in Tanshelf in 1628 ; he was educated for the 
ministry, but turned his attention to commerce, 
and having had a highly successful career as a London 
merchant, was elected I<ord Mayor of London in 1681. 
He had previously received the honour of knight- 
hood. From 1681 to 1688 he represented his native 
town in Parliament. During the nineteenth century 
Pontefract had three representatives in the House 
of Commons at one time or another who, in different 
ways, were all highly remarkable men — John Gully, 
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who, b^inning his career as publican and prize* 
fighter, ended it as a much-rejected country 
squire ; Richard Monckton Milnes, I/ord Houghton, 
whose connection with the town was long and 
intimate ; and Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, who 
sat for it for some twenty-five years aiid was several 
times a Cabinet Minister under Mr. Gladstone. 
Finally, in the last years of its history the old town 
possessed two men who deserved from it more 
praise and celebrity than they have yet received : 
Edwin Foster, who devoted great knowledge and 
patience to forming a valuable collection of its 
antiquities, and Richard Holmes, who spent many 
long years in gathering together historical data 
which archaeologists of the future will regard as 
priceless. 
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